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CLAUDE RUSSEL’S WARD’. 

■ BY EMMA OABBISON JONES.’ : 


CHAPTER I. 

Sbe sat In the Bummer twilight, her slender 
hands clasped tightly, gazing out with solemn* 
wistful eyes, at the happy. stats,- slowly 
marshalling their hosts In theicloudless blue 
above. Par up in the shining east, hung'the 
May moon,'full orbed and liquid,'the- hills be¬ 
low, and all the dewy leagues of woodland, 
glowing and palpitating beneath her silvery 
light. Every leaf that stirred, every shooting 
blade and budding blossom, the klne-upon 
tho hills, the lambs In their folds, the little 
birds twittering in tho hedges, all of Nature’s 


children, from the highest to' the lowest, had 
their homes, but Mysie had none. The com¬ 
ing : morrow!.Would-find her friendless and 
homeless,-standing in the wide world alone. 
There is an unspeakable terror in tho thought, 
and the child felt it, as a mariner might, 
driftlng-out to'sea-in a solitary boat, without 
chart or compass. 

How long and weary the road of life ap¬ 
peared in the far, dim-distanceI Dusty and 
nigged, without a patch of green, or a shelter¬ 
ing tree I But she 'must walk therein, her 
starting time had come! Such a shrinking, 
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fragile little blossom too, formed only, It 
seemed, to be nurtured In some liot-house of 
tender affection; yet to be tbnist out. In the 
very bud of her delicate bloom, to'tlic mercy 
of the cruel winds end biting frosts 1 Hard 
enough it appeared I But these anemones 
are a hardy race, fair and tender as they 
seem; clinging'to the' bare toclis, nnd -tofn by 
the winds, they stlll'live arid thrive, 'dfid'wear 
a sweeter bloom perhaps, than can be 'fbund 
In any of the ''sunny riOOks below. Still t up 
in liot-houscs they might lose that bright, 
uncommon Beauty for which we so prize 

them. After all, whatever Is, must be right 
and best. Nature knows how to cradle her 
children, and so does God. 

But Mysie found it very hard to drop off 
her old, happy life and enter upon the View 
and untried way that wound before her. Her 
heart clung tenderly to the past, and tOthe 
little chamber with Its soft carpets and 
dainty adomlngs which had been her homo 
for over ten loilg years. She had grown to 
love it, just as we love the familiar face of an 
old friend;' and not onlytho little chamber, 
but the great, rambling old house, with Its 
ivied porches and hugo chimneys; and Its 
immense fire-places, wherein through all the 
summer the swallows twittered, and thegreat 
fires roared ahd crackled in winter with a 
genial, jolly comfort. 

It was really 'a pleasant 'home, with Its 
spacious grounds nnd jjrnnd old trees; and 
just beyond the Western windows the great 
sea thundering on the beach; the only homo 
of which Mysie had any remembrance; her 
previous life having been a kind Of nomadic 
one, which loft lier no permanent attachments 
or associations. Her father, Captain Do 
Courcy, a brave and generons but most Im¬ 
provident man, was one whom every one 
loved and admired, yet In Wlidm fdw tripled. 
Not, however, because of any lack of honor 
or Integrity, but In consequence of bis wild 
nnd dissipated habits. The only 'son of‘an 
over-strict and penurious father, who ‘had 
held Ills fiery nature In' restraint, and denied 
almost every common gratification, he 'In¬ 
herited at lin early ago a pretty fair fortune, 
and as a natural conseqiiende, finding his 
fetters broken by Ills father’s death, plunged 
into a life of reckless dissipation—wooed and 
won a lovely girl, triade her a'most tender hhd 
devoted htisband form' few short years; and 

then, meeting a sharp and sudden death inn 
French cafe, left her a widow With ttoo help¬ 
less babes In the city of Paris. Claude Rus¬ 


sel, an old West-Point clmm, was with him 
when he died, and to him ho bequeathed his 
family. The young man, faithful to the trust 
ieposed'ln him, took the heart-broken widow 
nnd the two orphans' back to' their native 
land, and to his own hofne, BuSsbl Lodge, on 
the shore of the great soa. ‘But the poor 
mother did not live long to'enjoy the kind 
care that was lavished tipoh her; In a few 
months She felloWe'd her husband, leaving 
Claude Rrissel guardian to her children, but 
expressing a wish'that her boy, 1 rttloEustace, 
then ten yeara old, arid the exact counter¬ 
part of.his dead father, should be sent to live 
with her uncle, who was a rigid New England 
divine, Claude Bnssel and his mother In¬ 
sisted that It would be better to keep the 
children together; blit remembering the 
faults of the husband she had loved 'so 'Well, 
nnd dreading list her wild' and high-spirited 
boy Should ‘ follow' in • his Stdps, the dying 
mother insisted oh Cotuirilttlng'hlm to the 
care ofher uncle, hrli0'w6tilcl'l>ftl)fe him up in 
the tvSy he'should go! 'j 

Her last wlshes'were sairedly observed. In 
less 'than 0 month from the 'day on which 
they laid her to'rest ln the old‘Russel grave¬ 
yard little EristiideWas 1 sent to live with Ills 
uncle, the Rev. HezCklah Mowbray, pastor of 
Maflowe parish, New England, arid’Jlysle re¬ 
mained at Russel Lodge,'on the shore of the 
southern Bea. 

For nearly "ten years, as wo have said, slie 
had lived there, leading a life as happy and as 
free from caro’as any Of the birds and butter- 
files that sported amid /the gaMfeif blossoms. 
With Mrs. Russel she Beld the placeOf a'falr 
young daughter who had died years' before, 
and her guardian regarded herwltb a tender¬ 
ness that seemed more than brotherly. Every 
advantage was placed at her command, every 
'prihls taken 7 to train and perfect her brilliant 
and vigorous mind. Claude Russel must 
have Invested his dead friend's few hundreds 
wonderfully well to make 'tliem meet all the 
heavy experisos he Incurred for ; tho two 
children; but when his friends 'hibted as 
much, Claude made no'explanations, and 
suggested 'that he was 'his' Own’ master and 
could do'as he liked. 

And 'Myile grew up all her benefactors 
desired her'to; fair and gentle, with'tender 
eyes all the sweeter becaute of tho'slUmWrous 
sadness In their brown depths; trusses like 
spun gold; and lips like the heart of n Jrine 
rose; a peerless, perfect maldenj Inheritingail 
her father’s southern fire and 'intensity, 
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' toned down and held lp checH by hefiinothoifa 
Puritan gentleness and piety. And her mind 
wap by, 9 . 9 , meapps. iUjCfllhir to. her person; 
quj.cis.aud versatile, she seemed to inyesf.tba 
dullest task with an etiiereal brightness, jriajv-. 
inglts acquirement, a pleasant pastime rather 
than a wearisome, duty,. Ip mualcahe wap, 
especially successful, and her guardlan. whp, 
held it to bo his special forte, never wearied 
of guiding her.sklllful fingers, oy tralningjlier 
finely modulated voice, 

Happy evenings were those, at Bushel 
Lodge, when the storms hpatf amid, the, 
circling bfl|s, and the gfeat,,sea soWpedupon 
the beach; and lip t|po old . 8 jft|ng-tppm the, 
jovia| fife, leaped a,n<I ppprhMi and Mr 8 ' 
Bussel dozed over hep knitting-ncedlps, while 
Mysie sat at the grand piano faking le.ssons, 
from her- gipardian. Whpt a, tpipder touch his 
Angers, had, what, a thrilling, (penning filjed 
his voice when ho Joined hep in bersoiigsi 
Happy, happy evenings! How vividly Mysjp 
recalled them, sitting there at thq open wiu,-, 
dow and gazing out upon the solitary stars I 
One evening in particular came back to her, 
a stormy October evening, when her guardian 
had been absent all day. The. fire glowed 
brightly on the hearth, the tetj-tal)|o Stood, 
out. glittering with china and . silver. hfrs. 
Bussel was not well and retired to her room, 
but Mysie gat at the low window watching 
for her gipardian’s comlug. She had placed, 
his chair in his favorlfe corner, and hung h(s, 
gown and slippers before the fire, even his, 
flute apd meerschaum, anil flip last, fjevlppy, 
freshly cut, lay ready to his hand. 

The winds roared roipnd tiro old ledge, with 
the wa(l of winter . In thciir voice, and ra|ip 
mingled with glints ofice heat sharply against 
the windows. The sea heaved and thundered, 
dashing its Salt spray against the very doors. 
Mysie watched and waited as the heavy night 
came hewn. What If he should nop come? 
What Jf soma evil had hafallcp him? The 
bare thought paled her cheeks, and sent up 
an unspoken prayer from her heart, Dearer 
than life, she held him, her silent, sad-faced 
guardian. 

Tlie tramp of hoofs, beat tbp spongy lawn; ‘ 
at last he was coming i Mysie uttered a. cry 
of Joy, and dafted ou.f upon the long pprch 
and down the granite steps before she fairly 
knew wbat she was doing.. He sprang from 
his horse and caught her jupt In time to, keep 
the mad winds from sweeping her off her feet, 

“Wliat is the matter, Mysie? why are you 
here?” he questioned.. 


“ Nothing at all, sjr, only I was, so. glad to 
. see yon-coming.” 

‘ A stiddon radiance flashed ou^ upon his 

sad, face,,. ' ■ • .: 

“ Havo ypip, beeji joflldpg, fo.f “0, then ?” he 
asked, gently. , , 

■ f Q>, yoa,s|r, pvep so long, and I vyassp afraid 
Something had, Ijefnileii, you.”, 

“Should, yoip cfire yeiy, mpeh,” lie, con¬ 
firmed,, petraiige,.eager Iqolp: h^ Pyes, “if 
any,tjftng did befall ipe?” 

. She looked up, in strpplQ vyoti^py, tlio wlnd 

ajrd rain beating ba,ch ltqr bright hair- 
PWhy, yes sjr," she rpp|ted,, ,‘^I think it 
ppould, break my henpt.” 

He bent down and kissed her forehead, 
then gathering hep in his arms, bore lief back 
to the Sitttng-.roptn and set liep down in the 
warm glow of the hickory flrp. The lights 
Wreathed about her, bringing .out the 
gorgeous tints of her crimsorp robe, flushing 
her cheeks, and making every tress upon tier 
head a wave of gold. He looked dpwn upon 
her with ardent, 'admiring eyes. 

“O, little Mysie,” h a murmured, “you are 
bo beautiful.” 

. Mysie smiled and blushed, and to cover her 
embarrassment caught up psl|ver waiter and 
extending it towards iijm, said: - 
“ Your letter, sjr, that camp tofday; but put 
op your gown and h*ipPSiS> f>|easp,‘pnd you 
can read if wbjjo I make tue’lea," 

He took the Daipty little missive in lii.s 
fingers, glanced at, the superscription, and all 
flpphappy light .died out of his face, leaving it 
said and stern. 

“ I don’t want apy supper, child,” he said, 
crashing the letter jiptp his pocket, aiul turn¬ 
ing abruptly from the room; “eaf yourself, 
and order the table put away.” 

Mysie looked after him with tear-filled 
eyes, py<>nder|ng how she bad offended him. 
Bitting by fhe wludow that night slio remem¬ 
bered it oil, and fancied that she understood 

it. . . .. 

A great many changes had taken place 
plnce that October evening, tlio life that had 
gone on so poaeofully and brightly at Bussel 
Lodge was overcast by spmhro clouds. The 
first strolpo was the death of Mrs, Bussel. In 
the days .of their anguish these two 
pnoqppers were drawn very closely together, 
add Claude Bussel tried to persuade himself 
that no. changes need be made ^ he and his 
ward could live together ps they had always 
done; for was ho not ten, years her senior, 
and her appointed guardian? But second- 
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thought convinced liim that it would not do, Mamma tells me she Is very bright—quite a 
and he wrote for his aunt, Mrs. Bonifant, to,' paragon.” 
come and take charge of his household. 

“Then, Mysio,” ho said, “you need'not 


leave me. O child, child, I believe it would 
kill me to see you go away.” 

Mrs. Bonifaiit came, and with her a young 
lady relative of the family, namely Miss Teresa 
Delorme. Claude Russel had not expected 
this, for at the time ho wrote he supposed his 
cousin Teresa to be in Europe. But he made 
no objection to her coming. Mrs. Bonifant took 
the reins in her hand on the very first day of 
her arrival, and Teresa fell back to tho draw¬ 
ing-room determined to reign as queen 
there. 

She was a superbly beautiful woman, tlio 
most beautiful that Mysie had over seen; and 
she never tired of watching her as she trailed 
lior velvet robes through the long rooms, her 
purplish black braids looped back with flash¬ 
ing dinmonds, and her,deep, niglit-black eyes 
revealing tlie old Castilian blood that mantled 
in her veins. 

A few evenings after their arrival, this 
queenly Teresa reclined upon a velvet louugo 
in the grand parlor, her gleaming braids held 
in place by great coils of blazing rubies, and 
the same fiery stones burning at her throat 
and on her wrists. Mysie had joined them 
for the first time, and sat upon a low ottoman 
in the shadow of tho curtain,'intent upon her 
embroidery. Teresa' was watching her in¬ 
tently through her I6ng,jpwe’.led fingors, and 
so was Claude Russel, sitting opposite, with 
his head ill his hands. 

“ Claude,” she began, at last, raising herself 
gracefully upon her elbow, “ who is this nun¬ 
like little body you havo here ? You haven’t 
iutroduced bor.” 

“ Mysio DeCourcy, my ward 1” 

“Your ward? Ah yes, I remember now. 
Mamma was speaking about her.' borne hero, 
Mysie, and shake hands with me.” 

Claude Russel did not fancy the manner in 
which his haughty cousin addressed Ills ward, 
as the dark lowering of his brows testified, 
but he said nothing; and Mysio arose oblig¬ 
ingly, and crossing to the lady’s side put her 
tremulous fingers in tho lady’s jewelled hand. 
Teresa held them an Instant, scanning tho 
fair, pure young face—and a swift flash lit her 
Spanish eyes as sho murmured: 

“ Beautiful—like that old painting' of tho 
Virgin X saw in Itoinc,” then aloud, "how 
have you brought her up, Claude? You wOro 
'young to assume such a'responsibility; but 


Mysie has a good mind,”. replied the 
young man, coldly, “and has improved lior 
advantages.” ' 

“ XVhat can sho do ?” continued the iady, 
just the least maliciously; “draw, dance, 
sing?” ' . 

“Alll” 

“Indeed! O wonderful! Aro those her 
drawings?—please bring the portfolio.” 

Claudo brought the book, turning them 
over one by one! ‘' ' 

“And her playing—let mo hear that,” con¬ 
tinued Teresa, pushing them aside impatleiit- 
ly, angry that she found nothing to criticise. 

“Will you play, Mysio?” asked her guar¬ 
dian, oponing the piano. 

Tho girl arose, and putting aside her silks 
went quietly to the music stool.' There was 
a look of fond pride on her guaftliati’s face as 
he put up sheet after sheet of difficult music; 
and Mysio played them all with the ease and 
skill of a master. 

“Mow sing,” ho said, his dark eyes growing 
dazzling. 

Mysie obeyed, and as tho sweet, clear voice 
rang through the room, Teresa raised herself 
to listen. Sho prided herself on her own 
voico, but this quiet little girl surpassed her. 
A look of hate gradually settled in her black 
eyes, and while Claudo, wrapt into a dream 
of joy by tho sweetness of Mysle’s song, hung 
overliof in utter forgetfulness, she arose 
and stole' from the room, her beautiful faco 
distorted by anger and passion. 

“Aunt Bonifant,” sho cried, bursting hito 
that lady’s room; “ do you know tbat'Claudo 
Russel loves hfs wai-d?” . . . 

“Nonsense, Teresa/* replied the lady, put¬ 
ting aside some costly laces she was looking 
ovor; “what has put that absurd notion in 
your head? that milk-faced little thing!” 

“She’s not milk-faced—sho’s beahtiftil, liko 
that Madonna I saw in Rome, and Oiaudo 
Russel loves her, I saw it in his eyes. We 
must send her away, auntie; I can’t havo her 
here. If sho stays wo shall soon havo Claude 
breaking his engagement, and casting me 
off.” 

“ Pshaw, Teresa I you’re Jealous, that’s all.” 

The beauty’s face darkened with passion. 

“ Don’t vex me, auntie,”,sho said; “ I’m not 
jealous; do you think I would bo jealous of 
her? But I wont have' her hero—she shan't 
bo my rival—I’ll murder her first.” 

“Then, my love,’! 'replied -her aunt, 
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soothingly, “ you Bliall have It your own way. 
I’Jl speak to Claude to-morrow; and I think 
you had bettor iriake up your mind and 
marry him at once, then you’ll bo mistress.” 

Teresa leaned her head upon her hand and 
seemed lost in reflection. ■ . 

. “X don’t know about marrying him so 
soon,” she said, at last; “I would Uko to go 
to Europe again first. I wonder If we could 
not coax Claude to take Us. I would like to 
be sure about the marquis—I might win him 
yet.” 

“You might, love. I don't seo why "you 
shouldn’t,, he’s nothing: but a littlo old 
fellow.” ...... -i . 

“ But his fortune, auntie, and the coronet— 
they compensate, you know. O dear, I was 
born to be rich—nothing ielse can make mo 
happy now—tls too late forlove—too late. 
My chance has gone.” She sat silent a mo¬ 
ment, her proud faco inexpressibly Bad, as If 
sooie old memory were busy , at her heart. 
.“ Top .late,” she continued, again, her gaze on 
the glowing coals, her haughty face growing 
.womanly and tremulous; “ I shall never love 
again—poor boyl I wish, at times, that X 
had never given him up.” 

, “O my sweetestl” cried her aunt, re¬ 
proachfully,. :U . 

“ Indeed I do, auntie, and he loved me so; 
poor, silly boy.. But that’s all past, and I’m 
making a fool of myself. Love In a cottage— 
pshaw 1 I must marry the marquis—I must 
bo rich. But I wont have that girl here. I 
may,have to marry Claude, and he shan’t bo 
squandering, his money on her; so pack'her 
off at once, auntie.” 1 

And Mrs. Bonifant promised obedience, as 
she did to the lightest of hor Imperious niece's 
commands. : ' 


CXI AFTER II. 

Tiie following i day was a memorable oho 
to Mysle; a day which in all her afterlife sho 
never forgot Sho arose early and stolo down 
stnlrs, leaving the family, as she thought, 
asleep. But about midway the old orchard 
path she met her guardlnn walking'rapidly, 
with a strange, wild look In his face; Ho 
stopped suddenly, grasping her arm almost 
roughly. 

“What Is It,sir?” she asked) In wonder; 
“what has happened?” 

Her voico Beemed to calm him, and ho 
looked with unspeakable pity In his eyes. 

. “ Poor child 1”. he said. “ Poor littlo Mysle, 


I wish I could take It all upon myself.” 

“O sir,” she begged; “don’t keep me In 
suspense—something has happened. O, is It 
EustAce,:my brother? Is he dead?” 

“Would to God ho were,” he said, 
solemnly. 

Sho shuddered, growing as White as death. 
Etistacq WAS her Idol; her pride, the one being 
In whom all her'hopes and aspirations 
centered; He was a fine, handsome young 
fellow, the express image of his dead father; 
but the very discipline that his poon mother 
thought 'Would 1 save him from his father’s 
fallings : had ' liiado 1 him ten ' times worse, 
(julded by a noble nature, and a firm, loving 
hand, he might have grown to manhood with¬ 
out displaying one of the evil tendencies to 
which he seamed to be an inheritor, but Ills 
uncle's gallffig strictness ahd unkind severity 
had called them all Into action, while his 
bettor traits lay dormant and undeveloped. 
Mysle had many feats for him, but she had 
striven by all a sister's lovo could do to keep 
him In the right way, hoping for a change, 
when the extravagances of youth should bo 
lOst in the sober'earnestness of manhood; but 
a sudden terror fell upon her) as' she heard 
her guardian’s words. 

' “ What Is It ?” she said) hoarsely. “ This Is 
torture; tell me quickly.” 

Ho put the letter In her hands, her uncle's 
letter, .and turned and left her without a 
word. She sat down In the old 'orchard and 
read It. A short letter, cold and stern, just 
such as Uncle Hezeklah ahVays wrote, but Its 
.purport was clear enodgh. EustaCo had 
forged hts uncle’s name to a note for five 

• thousand dollars; had dliawh the money from 

. the bank and squandered It. The officers of 
the law were on his track, and they'mlght 
take him; he would not raise a finger to pre- 
vent It ; When people Sinned willfully they 
deserved pnhlsliment 

Mysle read the terrible lines over and over, 
: until they seemed to burn themselves Into 
lierwory brain; then she rose to her feet, 
.stunned, bowlldered, but With one thought 
Clear and decided above all her mind’s con- 

• fusion. She must go to her brothor, help 
him, savo him, or share the disgrace by his 

. side.' She Started oh to tiie house, the letfer 
crumpled In' her 1 hand. The gorgeous 
aittUmn blossoms' kissed her feet, the birds 
trilled above her head, but she'dld not see or 
hear, sho was conscious of nothing save her 
own terrible agony. 

In the wide entrance hall she met Mi's. 
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Bouffant, her key-basket,op her arm and a 
flurried look on her face. 

“ I was Just hunting you," she began, striv¬ 
ing to smother hor embarrassment; “ I want 
to have a little prlvatu talk with you, and the 
breakfast bell wont ring for an hour yot— 
will you go UP to my chamber?" ' 

llysie followed her in silence, and sat down 
by the window In an attitude: of patient at¬ 
tention. At another time , such a request 
would have startled her, but hor great shock 
had rendered hor perfectly passive and In¬ 
sensible. She sat down by the window, still 
crumpling the letter In her hand, whllo Mrs. 
Bonifant cleared her throat several times 
preparatory to a commencement. 

“How long,” she began, at last, plunging 
into the subject with ill-bred rudeness, “ has 
Mr. Bussol been your guardian ?” 

“ Nearly ton years, madam P’ 

“ Do you know what your father was worth; 
how much he left in Mr. Bussel’s hands at 
his death?”' 

“Madaml” said Myslo, looking up, and a 
good deal startled in spite of her trouble. 

“ O nonsense,” continued the lady, pettish¬ 
ly; “don’t madam me so much; answer my 
questions If you please. Do you think your 
lather left enough to defray all the expenses 
you have Incurred slnco his death ?” 

“I am sure he did not.” . 

“Just as I expected. Well,now you see, 
my dear,” drawing her chair to the girl’s side, 
“ you have been living all along at Mr. Bus¬ 
sel’s expense; all right enough while you 
were a child—but matters have changed now, 
you perceive. ; Tou are old enough to take 
care of yourself, or to depend on your brother. 
It don’t look just right, you know, for a groat, 
grown-up girl to live here, all alone with a 
young man like Claude; Russel; such things 
are not customary, you know. And bosides,” 
she continued, a wicked light In her eyes as 
sho saw the girl’s white face; “ Mr. Russel 
and my niece will bo married in a shorttiuio; 
they havo been engaged for years, and I don’t 
think Torcsa— Woll, excuse me, my dear, 
but young married people aro sottish, you 
know, and don’t always like to have .a third 
party In their way.” 

Through all the dumb agony at her heart, 
Mysie felt, this arrow strike sharper a thou¬ 
sand fold than the first., For a moment the 
room seemed to reel, round hor, but by a 
great effort she forced the question to her 
white Ups, that was to seal hor happiness or 
misery. 


“Did my guatdlan. instruct you to tell me 
this, madam ?!’ . ; 

Mrs. Bonifant hesitated, and a flush rose to 
her brow. 

“Well yes,.no, not exactly, that is, I have 
boon talking over tho matter with him, and 
ho thinks it would bo bettor for you to get a 
more suitable h6me, though of course, ho 
wont say so.” 

Mysie rose to her feet; with a sodden 
hardening, as it were, of every'nerve In her 
flowcr-llke form. 

"•You might havo spared yourself the 
trouble of this interview, madam,” she said, 
proudly; “I was going away, I had made up 
my mind before I met you??. . 

Slto. was leaving tho room with the step of 
a queen,but Mrs. Bonifant detained her. 

”l’m'glad, my dear,” sho said, “that you 
regard tho matter so sehstbly; don't think mo 
uncivil, pray, for having urged It upon you. I 
really meant It for your good, and ffl can do 
anything to help you It will afford mo 
pleasure, and my nephew, no doubt—” 

But Myslo cut her short, tho Indignant 
blood surging to hor checks. 

‘.‘Thank you, madam, butl shall not need 
your aid, I anl sorry to: havo trespassed so 
long on your nephow, but it shall all be paid 
back. My brother—” 

But a sudden recollection hushed tho 
words on her lips, and blanched her cheeks; 
and, dumb and overwhelmed with agony, sho 
sought her own chamber. Sharper than any¬ 
thing else—Oven. than her brother’s crime 
and disgrace—was this last wound her tender 
heart had received. Her guardian thought It 
was proper that she should find another 
home, and had spoken of her Indebtedness to 
him 1 Her guardian who had always seemed 
to love lier so rnuohl Tho thought brought 
the tears to her eyes in. blinding showors. 
But she had no time to weep; she must act. 
Her brother was even then being pursued by 
the ofllcors of Justice. There was not d mo¬ 
ment to lose. Starting up with foverlsh hasto 
Bho went about her preparations, packing, 
her wardrobe, and the few mementos that 
had belonged to hor parents, leaving every¬ 
thing, even the merest .trlflo that she had re¬ 
ceived from tho bnnds of hor guardian. 

At a late hour sbo went down to seek him, 
and Inform him of her intention to leavo bis 
house forover, but he had been absent all 
day, and was not expooted to return that 
night. She was forced to write him a note 
. explaining tho cause of her .departuro; and 
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In the chill, cheerless'dawn of. the following 
morning she went out from the: dainty little 
chamber that lmd been : lien happy homa sol 
long, and turned her back,, as she thought, 
upon her guardian’s house forever! - A .pale,, 
quiet, Self-jiosSessed girl; but 0, the untoldi 
agony, tlie siclt, friendless despair, locked upt 
in that braite,proud, young heart! 

“ Ah, it is well that wo shut our hearts, and no 
one know, 

Else all the happjl world would drOWU in teoW 
At so muoh desolation I” 

CHAPTER HI. 

It was midsummer amid the green Now 
England'hills, but there seemed to bo no 
fVeshnoss aitd veidute, no suhlight, tio breath 
of blossoms or murmur of bees, on the chill, 
rainy afternoon when Myslo' reached tho : 
dwelling of her Undo, the Rev. Hezeklah 
Mowbray. The Clouds lowered low and 
threatening, and a biting easterly wind drove 
the rdln before It in great smoky sheets, aud' 
whirled the elm leaves hither and thither 
over the dreary common. The square, pris¬ 
on-1 Ike yard, with its high, whlto railing and 
neatly gravelled walks, had a most unfriendly 
and uninviting aspect, and poor little Myslo, 
drenched, and chilled to the'heart, despito 
all her troubles could hot help thinking, Us 
she made her. why over the bleak common 
and up the prim; straight walk of the grace¬ 
ful beauty'at nRuSsel Lodge, the Winding, 
serpentine’bo'rders; the beds of gorgeous 
bloomy and the great Cherokee roses nodding 
over tho hedges, heavy with their own per- 
Aimee, with a. yedrhlng homesick feeling at 
her heart, that filled her eyes with hot, blind¬ 
ing tears. 

But her uncle stood in the doorway, evi¬ 
dently awaiting her, and there was no time' 
to Indulge In silly regrets. A spare, tall man’ 
In spcckle8s black, with a white knot at hie 
throat, a bard, unfeeling man, Myslo thought,- 
as sho looked up at his stem face lu the even¬ 
ing gloom; a man not likely to soften at tho 
appeal she had to make, yet It' must .be made, t 
quickly. Every moment was precious. 1 Tho ’ 
thought quickened her laggard steps, and 
brought an eager light to her eyes. 

“0 uncle!” she cried, springing up the 
steps to clasp his hand. 

But - he motioned hor back, on expression 
of extreme distress on his face. 

“Scrape your feot before you come up, 
please,” ho said, sharply. 


’ MySle obeyed, rasping the slight incrusta¬ 
tion. fbom : the soles of her galtera on the edge- 
of the polished’ surface, then sho followed 
him Intotheprhn sitting-room, and dropping 
down on the edge of a-chair, waited ner¬ 
vously for him to speak. He did so at last, 
after clearing his throat once or twice. 

t 4 Niece,” he said, solemnly, “I hope I see 
you in good health?” 

“ Yes, uncle,” gasped Mysle, 

“Ah, a great blossing; one for which we 
ehonld always be grateful. My letter you re¬ 
ceived, I suppose?” , 

The poor girl spraug to her feet, unable to 
endure the torturing suspense any longer. 

“Tes, uncle,”'slie cried; “and where i3 
EuStacb, hty poor brother?” 

“Return to your seat, if yon please, niece; 
I do not approve of undue excitement under 
ntiy circumstances. We are instructed in the 
Holy Writ to be sober-minded in all tilings. 
Your brother has treated mo with base in¬ 
gratitude.” ' 

' Mysio had resumed her seat, but at men¬ 
tion of her brother she started up again. 

“But where is he, uhcle?” she implored. 
“ Havo' they arrested him ? 0, pray tell me i’5 
' “ Niece,” lie commanded, sternly, “ will you 
bo seated, and hear wliat X have to say ?” ’ 

The girl dropped back into her seat, the 
floor sliding from beneath her feet, the whlto 
walls dancing rouiid her. • 

“Your brother,” he continued,“has,as I 
said a moment ago, treated me, his best 
friend, with base ingratitude. I believe that 
God has given hlm ovor to: hardness of heart 
and teprobacy of mind; that the good spirit 
hat said of him, ‘ Ephraim is joined to his 
idols, let him alone.’ Notwithstanding this,, 
I am willing oven yet to do all I can for his 
soul; that is my mission, to save tho lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,—but after that I 
wash my hands of him; the law may take 
its course.” ' 

The girl was on her knees before him bo- 
fore the words had barely escaped bis lips. 

“0 undo,” she. prayed, with uplifted, 
streaming eyes; “unsay those cruel words. 
He js your dead sister’s child, and this Is his 
first transgression. Save him, -uncle; help 
him; he will reftmd the money In time. Be 
merciful, as you hope for meroy hereafter,” 

“ My hopes Of hereafter ate not based on 
any such sandy foundation,” he replied, with 
sublime scorn; “he has sinned. God pun¬ 
ishes the wicked—It is Just. If he were my 
own son I would not Interfere." 
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Tho face and-volce wore as hard and cold 
as steel. Tlio girl rose to her feet wlth-that 
ono word, just, ringing In her ears. Was 
God like her uncle? Was there no morcy 
for the erring? Tho silent house, her undo’s 
unrelenting face, and the chill night, coining 
down with dripping rain, seemed to answer, 
“ None!” She shivered, and turned towards 
tho door. 

“ I must go to my brother,” she said; ‘lean 
you tell me where to find him ?” 

“In prison; the officers arrested him.yes¬ 
terday.” ■ 

CHAPTER IV. 

“ Hut I didn’t mean It, Mysio, Indeed I 
didn’t,” the: boy explained, as they sat to¬ 
gether In tho solemn quiet that succeeded 
tiicir painful and passionate meeting; ‘t I 
didn’t mean to bo a rogue—tho devil tempted 
mo, and I yielded. . God knows. how bitterly 
I have repented. Uncle might have spared 
me. I’d lmvo paid back every cent, and 
there might a’ been some hope, then; but 
’tls .all over now. Pm. dona for.: But don’t 
cry, little MyqlfyI’m not wortli.a tear.” 

, But Mysie hung.round him wlth.tcars and 
kisses, and after a little while lie told her the 
story, briefly, for their time was Bliort. After 
entering the mercantile houso In Boston, of 
which Ills undo was a partner, he had been 
entrusted with, large sums of money, and 
finally sent to Europe, as travelling agent for 
tho firm. Previous to that, however, be had 
met at Saratoga tho most beautiful woman, 
the strangest, brightest being lie ever beheld, 
Teresa Delorme her name, a regal, Spanish 
beauty, with eyes that charmed him. like 
those of a serpent. Ho loved her, or fancied 
that ho did, and was foolish enough , to tell 
her so. She did not reject him, but made 
him feel that hts love was pleasing to. her, 
drooping her wondrous eyes beneath Ills 
gazo, and resting her queenly head upon his 
shoulder. She could return His love, hut sho 
could not wed with poverty; her very nature 
demanded tho luxuries that monoy alone 
could purcliaso. And tlids they parted. 

Going to Europo as travelling agent for tho 
firm, he mot her again,, in Paris, more be- 
wilderlngly beautiful than over. There was 
to be a grand ball, and she desired hlin to 
take her. Ho could not refhse, and lacking 
tho requisite means, ho yioldcd to the devil’s 
temptation, forged his uncle’s name, and 
took her to the ball, her raven braids gleaming 


. with diamonds,his gift,the price of his disgrace. 

Not long after, a marquis put his cye.upon 
her, a wealthy but dissolute man, and then 
she discarded Eustace, refusing any further 
attention from him. Wild with disappoint¬ 
ment and despair, he told her all: how ho had 
forged the note, and sold his honor and his soul 
for her sake. She only smiled, and called him 
“ a silly boy,” but sho kept his diamonds. 

Mysio heard all this with distended eyes 
and whitening lips. It was this same, woman 
who had blighted all her happiness; this 
woman who was to bo her guardian’s wife. 

“But the worst of it is yet to come,” the 
boy went on, a look of yearning regret in his 
dark eyes; “I know you’ll despise me, Mysie, 
and I deserve It; God knows how I despise 
myself. While I was at college-1 got ac¬ 
quainted with a . girl (named Ruth Marvin. 
Sho was a good girl, and she loved me as no 
ono else ever did, or ever will. I promised to 
marry her, but when I met this beautiful 
woman I forgot my promise, Mysie. That 
stings worse than all the rest. Poor, tender 
little Ruthie I I’ve been a fool and a villain. 
Uncle Is right; I deserve nil the punishment 
in store for mo.” . 

CHAPTER'v..-. 

The rain was falling dismally, and the 
night closing in, when Mysie descended tho 
steps of the. prison. Sho r paused, wondering 
for tho first time whCro she should go. Re¬ 
turn to her uncle’s she would not, and slio 
had not a friend in the village. She looked 
round upon tho deepening. gloom, and the 
strange, closed houses, with a feeling of utter 
desolation.' 'And at that moment, as If . In 
mockery, a picture of Russel Lodge rose up 
before her; the long, low drawing-room, with 
Its familiar objects, and her guardian sitting 
before the glowing fire. The hot tears rushed 
to her eyes in blinding showers! Just then 
some one plucked her sleove, and, turning, 
sho faced a young girl with a scarlet mantlo 
wrapt over her head. Her face attracted 
. Mysie on the Instant. < It was a young face, 
infantile and pretty, but the expression that 
struck tho girl so forcibly was its infinite 
tenderness and forbearance. Sho had stood 
in the presence of unrelenting Justlco a few 
moments before, but hero was the vory em¬ 
bodiment of undying love and pity. In¬ 
stinctively she put ont her hand. Tho girl 
clasped It Instantly, and spoke in a voico of 
Bllver sweetness. 
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“ 1 saw'you; coming out," she saifi,’" and I 
wanted to ask jou how ho—I 'mean the jjoor 
young man iri prison—how ho bears up?" "■ 
“Ho i3 my brother," replied Mysie, Sadly. 
The teiiderfaco'flushed liotly. 11 ! i i:i 
“0,1 didn't know—pray forgivO mo.; I'rii 
not curious, indeed, biit I wanted to know 
because I pity him so much.” 1 

“You are’Hutlv Marvin?" Mysio said,hdr 
Oycs overflowing with tears. 

“Ihm. ’Yesi How did you know?"" 

“I have heard of you—but it rains so ?’ 
“Where do you stay to-night?" 

“God knows;’ in tho street; perhaps. I 
can’t gd back to my uncle’s.” 

Riith’iiface brightened like sunshine in. the 
daikiuisi. : ’ ’ ; ' ’ ' • 

“ Como with me," she said, simply ; and in 
ten minutes Mysio had found her home j this 
ildme that was to shelter her til rough all her 
coming years of trial aiid sorrow. 1 > >:■ 

“Blame him?” Ruth said;as. tho 1 tiro sat 
together tiiat night in tiro little chamber at 
Widow Marviii’s, “ I’vo never thodghtof that. 
I’ve only pitied and loved him—and if I 
know my heart; I’d bo'willing’to' die. If it 
could save him.” . ,1 

Mysie bent over and kissed her reverohtly. 
“ You’ll save him 1 in the end, Ruth,” she said. 
“ How ? What do you mean ?” 

“If tlio'worit cbmesj could you lovO liim 
still 'When''all Is over?” 1 
' " I' shall ibVe' him forever;” she answered. 

“ Then you will save him, for he loves you, 
Iiutli; despite all the wrong hb lias done "ho 
lovbsyou.” " " ; •' ! / ‘ 

Thp'glrl blushed deeply. ' • ,!u ’' ' ; 

' “ If I thought so—if I thought ho wanted 
to Sco mo—if I conld only see him,” she’Said. 

“You can help him,dear,more than arty 
one else in the world.- Will you go with "mo 
to-morrow?” 

' “ If you think it’s right,” she Said, prompt¬ 
ly; “ and there's a llttlb matter I wish to 
arrange, if you wOnt think hie too bold. I’d 
liav'o gone to see him mid told hiuv about it, 
only I didn’t like to intrude myself on him 
after—well,’after What’has passed between 
ns. . He’s got to have lawyers to defend him, 
you know, When liis trial comes off.” 

“O 'yes,” rfesptmded Mysie; “I never 
thought of tliatl” " ' 

“ Biit I did,” tho girl continued, her cheeks 
aflamo with blushes,'“and I talked with 
mother about It, and Bhe said I might do as I 
pleased. It is a little legacy grandmother left 
ino, not much,to be sure, but it will help some.” 


- “ 0 Rilth,” ofied Mysie, with swift falling 
tears; “I-never knew-any one so good as 
you, bo generous, so forgiving.” : 

“I am too weak, too liablo to do wrong 
myself, to'be hard on another's fallings,” site 
anstyered,quietly. ' 

On the following-morning they visited tlie 
' prison together, and the meeting and recon¬ 
ciliation between Ruth and her lover was 
tonohlng beyond 1 expression; but In hor.pro- 
posed act of generosity the noble girl was 
disappointed. Another had forestalled: her. 
Claude Russel • had done everything. that 
conid bo done in the way of engaging skillful 
and eminent counsel. Mysie heard this with 
a sharp p'itfig at hert hedrtf ! Her thoughtful, 
ever kind gtinrdiari ! Had sire done wrong in 
leaving homo? No,'no; She was :rigiiti He 
was to:marry the woman.who had wrought 
her brother’s ruin. Still the stinging thorn 
was in her heart. . :; 

■ But despite all ills lavish generosity, and 
the most able defence of the young man’s 
counsel, the result was as every one had an¬ 
ticipated. Eustace De Courcy was convicted 
of-the 'crime' of -forgery, and sentenced to 
flvo years’ imprisonment in tlie-State prison. 
The sentence foil tvlth-stunning weight upon- 
tlie poor' boy, : bowing hls proud heart to the 
very earth; • ' . : I : m,. 

1 “Gobd-byt Mysie, knd good-by, Ruth,” he 
said, as 1 the 1 two-stood- at'Uhe carriage' door 
on the-mdrhlng of his departure; “ Qod'hless 
•yon both. ’’Don't vtotry on my account - I'm 
-not worth It; Try- to forget me, both of you.' 1 

• • The' i widow’s daughter I pushed up closer. 
“I don’t want tb : forget 'you, Eustace,” she 
‘replied, her clear eyes beaming with woman’s 
sublimedevotion.' ‘fWhen tho five years are 
over and you como back, God willing, you will 
find me here awaiting you. Remember tills, 
•Eustace; and beanitllke liman, for my sake." 

Tlie ypung man' looked down into the girl’s 
face with a kind of: wondering joy; and a 
’sudden gleam, a-gleam as it were of a now 
-life to come, swfept' over his own. ’Tis said 
there is a tumlng'prtlnt in every man’s life, a 
crisis, when h'e chooses good or evil, right or 
wrong, when the recording angel writes him 
down redeemed)’ on' tlio whito page of tlie 
book" of life, or lost, on the black record of 
'eternal damnation. 'It this bo so, in that 
momOnt Eustace Do Conroy was redeemed, 
and-his' good angel cancelled tlie dark sin 
that stood against him, aud-wrote liis name 
on a new page; fresh and spotless. 

• • “Como home, little Mysie; to Russel Lodge,” 
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said Claude Kussel, pressing up to the girl’s 
side as the sheriff’s carriage rolled awayv 
But she turned from him. with. a.white end 
agonized face. 

“No sir,” she murmured,,sadly; “I shall 
never come back to Russel Lodge any, more.” 

CHARTER VI. 

Five years went by—five years of shadow 
and sunshine, of .tears aud smiles, of despair 
and hope; five years of weary, galling tell to 
Eustace De Courcy* metlug out the days of 
his punishment In the Stato prison; five 
years of brave, prayerful walling In the cot¬ 
tage home of Kutli Marvin. Mysle gave 
music lessons, aud made the widow’s cottage 
her homo; and Ruth worked untiringly at 
her needle, denying herself every pleasure 
aud gratification, aud hoarding away every 
hard-earned cent against the coming day, 
the happy day, the day of compensation 
which God would surely vouchsafe to her 
after all her pationt waiting. And at last It 
came; tho day that was to restore Eustace 
De Courcy to the two hearts, that loved him 
with such unchanging devotion. 

They were at the depot, Mysle and Ruth, 
long before the train was due; but it came at 
last, steaming rou.nd the green circle of the 
hills, aud filling all the'summon air with 
wreaths of vapor. A tall figure appeared 
upon the platform; the two girls averted 
tlielr eyes for an Instant, faint and sick, fear¬ 
ing to meet a wan and wasted face, branded 
.with the dreadful: impress of shame and dis¬ 
honor. Ruth waa the first to turn. 

“ He must not want a welcome, Mysle,” 
she whispered, and both sprang to meet him 
with outstretched hands. Not a shamed or 
hopeless face, albeit it was wait and pale, but 
a face subdued and strong, the face of a man 
who had repented of his ono transgression. 

A convulsive grasping of long-severed 
hands, gushing tears that were not tears of 
sorrow, and the three turned in the direction 
of Ruth’s cottago;. and fe every ono that 
passed them by as they walked dreamily 
down the green lane, the truth was palpable, 
that ftom houcoforth aud forever Eustace De 
Courcy was a changed man. 

A month later there was a quiet marriage 
at tho widow’s cottage, and Eustace and 
Ruth, his wife and tiolpmeeti set up a l|ttle 
buslnoss of tlielr owni based upon the noble 
girl's liard-carncd pennies, and we may os 
well add just here, that when at last, by their 


uultcd efforts they succeeded. In scraping to¬ 
gether enough to liquidate tho disgraceful 
debt, the. Roy. Heaektah Ifowbray did not 
. hesitate to rccelyedt, He was Just, 

In the meantime, Mysle. had obtained a 
lucrative position as governess in a wealthy 
family residing, at np! great, distance from 
Russel Lodge, her old ,home, It was autumn 
time when she bade adieu to Eustace and 
Ruth, aud Journeyed back to tho old place. 
She found her new home very pleasant, and 
yielding to an Irresistible impulse, she deter¬ 
mined, before entering upon the discharge of 
her dutl.es, to make a short vls(t to her old 
friend, the steward’s wife. It was nearly 
nightfall when she reached th? familiar place, 
and with fast falling tears walked up tho 
poplar-shaded avenue, The old woman met 
her In the cottage door with open arms, 

• “ You’ve come back at last, bounte bird,” 
she exclaimed, laughing and crying by turns, 
“ I know’d you In a. minute, for all tho long 
years that ’ave gone. Poor thing l poor, 
tender, little bird! I know you’ve wlss'ed 
the old, warm nest,” 

Mysle i leaned her head against her old 
friend’s shoulder, with a feeling of unspeak¬ 
able content; tho feeling of one who has wan- 
dered long and wearily, and. lias got homo at 
lost. 

“O," shemurmured, dreamily, “It seems so 
sweet, so like the happy, happy days gone by, 
No other place in the wide world can ever.be 
home tp pie.” 

“ No other place ever ought to bo home to 
you, child. You was wrong In going away ; 
It well nigh broke your master’s hoart.” 

Mysio started up with' blazing cheeks. 
“Butho wished mo to go,Mrs. Blackburn; 
Mrs, Ronlfant told me so,” 

“She told you a lie, then; he’d a’ give his 
very life to ’ave got you back agin. Child, 
don’t contradict me; don’t I know? Hasn’t 
ho come (n here night after night, when the 
house was crammed wl’ company, and talked 
and talked, till the tears run down his cheeks 
just Jlk? a child? He loved you, honoy, my 
master d|d, as no other man will over love 
you agin,” 

“ But,’' faltered JJysto, trembling from head 
to foot like au aspen, “ lie was to marry Ills 
cousin, Teresa Delorme?” 

“Iknowi that wap:the. curse of his life. 
Wien ho was nothing but a boy, tlioy be¬ 
witched and whoedlo(| hlm into makln’lovo 
to her. Once don?, it couldn’t he undone, 
and poor master eoqn found out what a mis- 
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take lie’ll made. Miss Teresa was as false as 
Bke was fair; but slie held hltn to his prom¬ 
ise, and master was too honorable to back 
out But when he got to loving you dt was 
terrible. What he suffered no one will ever 
know; It had brought the gray hairs to his 
head when he went away.” . 

MySle' turned away With a sobbing gasp, 
■her face as'white as death. 

“ Will you let toe have 'tire keys, Sirs. 
Blackburn she said, "“ i'll go down to the 
old bouse a little while.” * 

"Boor child I” innrmrtred ihe old 'WOflian, 
looking after her. 11 Her white ‘ftico tolls th’o 
'same story. Surely God’s too good 'to'keep 
’em apart forever." 

It was anautumnsuhSSt; gdld, tthd'pu'rple, 
'and crimson draped the'west, and 'the lofty 
'trees about Russel Lodge Shook down' their 
leaves in shoWers of rustling Splendor. Mysle 
walked on, sweet memories crowding back 
upon her—mtemdrles'of days'that CouUl iidver 
come again. 'Theto'Was the old 'garden,' the 
flowers he so love'd. The great 'crliuSOn'rOseS 
bung heavy 'on 'their'Steins. Sljlsie passed 
up the brOad Steps,’unlocked 'the door and 
entered. His plctiire'hung AbOVe'thO grand 
Bland in tile old dfttWIng-rOOm, jUSt as In 
days of ydbe. 'She sat doWn Upon the tousle 
Stool,' giiaing tip dt 'the'itoble, dearly-loVed 
face : thrdugh ;i itreaWlng' tears. ’Thefr'mdVdd 
by a vague 'impulse, -sbo oitened 'tlio pland 
and ran her fingers over' the'kdys.; Blitting 
ft-dtn one fainlildr "itrtlin 'to ahdtUyrj shO'Set- 
iled upon an'tild bstllad 'her’gUardlan'tfsod 
to lOtfe. 'Out 'updn' tbe dvonlng alr, ovet the 
pulsing Sea, her clear voice floated, tremuldas 


with emotion, thrilling with dlvinest love. 
As the last notes died away a shadow dark¬ 
ened the doorway. She turned and rose to 
; her feet with a cry of joy, 

" My guardian! 0 my guardian! Have 
.you come back to me?” 

Then she grew silent, drooping and blush- 
'itig'beneath hlsdassllng eyes. 

“MySlo, 1 ” h'e'Bald, at last, 1 tils voice broken 
■and httsky, ".1 come haik from my lonely 
Wanderings to'my Solitary home, and find you 
here to welcome me. What does It mean ?” 

'She stammered, crimsoning With shame 
'ond'COnfiialon, “I am'teaching not far off— 
'and'I—I dill ndt'know you were coming?” 

* Butyouareglad to'Seeme, Mysle?” 

She ‘did wot IWply;‘but Something In her 
Shy,‘Swift glance made'his very soul thrill. 

' “ You are glad,” he Cried; “ O child, don’t 
tty tokecpthotruth'from me,’tls cruel.. God 
knows I‘have Stiffered enough. Mysle, Mysle, 
I-toast speak, Or toy'heart wlll burst; It has 
kept'the secret so'lOng. Hove you, little Mysle, 
as notoan ever leves'but bUCe in his lifetime.” 

11 And Teresa 'Delorme?” site Questioned, 
with 'a quick 'flash In 'her eyes. 

“dlas discarded me, and married a mar¬ 
quis. I'am'lbee ;at laSt—free to Offer,'yoU the 
love 'that has so 'icing 'been yours. LJttle 
WanderOr, Will you come'hotoe ?” 

He opened 'his arms, and'wlth tlnild joy 
she crept irtto their etobrace. And the au- 
tutan'sun dropped 'down 1 behind the purple 
bills; <artd the‘ i Sea "murmured a melodious 
lullaby; and'the'blrds burst into an answer- 
Ing Ohorusj au'd 'tlie happy day, the day Of 
compensation/ blosed In perfect peace. 
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CLEAR AT LAST. 

BY AJTYIE M. I.AWEENCE. 


It was more than an hour beyond her usu¬ 
al time, yet Nettie Atherton had not returned 
tom school. Good Nurse Stuart was puz- 
iled and half frightened at her long delay, and 
had just made up her mind to go in search of 
her one treasure, when the child came slowly 
in, her eyes strangely bright, and great red 
roses unfolding leaves of beauty amid the lilies' 
on her fair face. 

“What is it, darling? Are yousick?” asked 
the woman. • 

“ I've seen h i m , again, auntie,” came slowly 
from the girl’s quivering lips, as though she 
was hardly conscious of what she was saying. 

“Who, child, who do you mean?” 

“ The man who followed me from school the 
other night—and to-night, he called me by 
name, just out there under the shadow of the 
old willow, and said he wanted to talk with 
me a few moments; and than I asked him to 
com? home with me, but he said no, he didn’t 
want to see anybody but me, and he smiled so 
sweetly, that I wasn’t one bit afraid, and so I 
didn’t run, as I thought I would at first, and 
them—” 

“Well, child, what then?” queried the sur¬ 
prised woman, as the girl paused, her eyes 
bent on something she held in her hand. 

“Why, he just sat down on the half-way 
stone, and asked me to sit down too, and he 
told me he knew my mother once, and that I 
looked just like her, and that I must be a good 
Shi always, and God would watch over me, 
sod take care of me, if I only loved and trust¬ 
ed him. And then he asked me, if I would 
tiss him just once for my dear mother’s sake, 
snd said he had brought me a present to re¬ 
member him by, if I never sawhim again, and 
be gave me this.” And Nettie’s little brown 
band was uplifted to display a diamond ring 
cf beauty and worth sufficient to tempt many 
4 fair lady to envy. 

“Was it right for me to keep it. auntie?” 
questioned the girl, as Mrs. Stuart looked In 
wonder at the jewel— 

• “ I can’t see any wrong, my dear child, but 

was that all he said?” 

Most all, only he asked me to pray for him, 
w °7 night and morning, and to ask God to 
forgive his sins, and at last give him peace. 
& said God heard such as me; and then he 


kissed me again, and went ofi; up over the 
hill, toward the depot; and while I sat there 
wondering, the cars went by over Wood’s 
crossing, and I thought I saw him by an open 
window, at any rate somebody waved a hand¬ 
kerchief to me. Who do you suppose he is, 
auntie?” 

Little could good Nurse Stuart say to en¬ 
lighten the young girl, for ’twas little she knew 
of her parentage; only that one spring night, 
twelve years ago, she had been called to care 
for a sick and dying woman, at a hotel in the 
neighboring village, and when the sun rose np 
round and golden over the pine forests, his 
first beams fell into the window of that little 
room among strangers, where lay the dead 
mother, and her orphan child. 

She had told the nurse and physician only 
this, that there were none to claim her child, 
and prayed that it might die with her; but 
when hurse Stuart comforted her with the 
assurance that she would care for it, she 
smiled gratefully—though with a weary sad¬ 
ness, more touching even than tears—and 
whispered through her fast paling lips, “ God 
will bless you, she has one friend then; call 
her Annette Atherton, and teach her to love 
God.” 

And then she died, and stranger hands laid 
the fair young form in a stranger’s grave; but 
Nurse Stuart planted roses and violets there, 
and by-and-by, a little white stone marked the 
spot, but it only bore two words, “ Nettie’s 
Mother,” for they did not even know her 
name. 

Her trunk contained an ample supply of 
clothing for both herself and child, bnt there 
was no name, save on a few articles of jewelry, 
and these were merely marked “from M. A. 
to A. D.”, that was alL Months afterwards a 
package of money was left on Mrs. Stuart’s 
door-stone, directed to “ Little Nettie,”—of the 
donor she knew nothing. 

This much the good nurse now told her ea¬ 
ger listener, and as years went by, again and 
again it was talked of, but nothing more tm 
seen ofher unknown friend, but that he still 
remembered her had been proved by her hav¬ 
ing received twice or thrice at Christmas a 
package of pretty gifts, directed <*ch time in 
the same manly hand. 
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And so Nettie Atherton grew up to beauti¬ 
ful womanhood, and now more and more 
heavily did the uncertainty of her birth weigh 
upon her—and she wished so much to know 
of that young, dead mother, and of the father, 
who never claimed his child— 

There were those who envied her the fresh, 
pure beauty that formed her only dower, and 
envy was the fruitful parent of unkind words 
and. sneering taunts in regard to her birth and 
dependent situation—when all Nurse Stuart’s 
gentle arguments and loving teachings failed 
of winning back smiles to the lips that quiv¬ 
ered, and the eyes that grew weary with look¬ 
ing into that future, that held so much of 
doubt and uncertainty. 

True, her beauty and goodness won her 
many friends, but still tbe wish would creep 
into her breast, for a share in the family ties 
so many of her young companions were 
blessed with; and when there came a sadder 
time, and Auntie Stuart was laid to rest with 
her kindred, for a little time her burden of 
grief seemed greater than her power for en 
during. But necessity, oftentimes a blessed, 
while seemingly a cruel, physician, thrust her 
out into the untried world. Mrs. Stuart held 
only a life-lease of her home, and though wliat 
small amount of available property she pos¬ 
sessed she bestowed on the child of her adop¬ 
tion, still it would not warrant her the indul¬ 
gence of a life of idleness. 

While- yet undecided in regard to her fu¬ 
ture, a neighbor kindly recommended her to 
a widow resident in a town at some distance, 
who wished a governess to assist in the educa¬ 
tion of her two little girls. 

So Nettie found a new home with Mrs. 
Longley, and daily thanked God for guiding 
her into so sweet a haven, where the peaceful 
quietness of the present blossomed with many 
a fragrant dower over the grave of the dead 
past. 

And so she drifted into her twenty-first 
summer, and there came one who deemed her 
the sweetest flower that summer's sun shone 
upon—and who would gladly have gathered 
her to his bosom, his lily of all lilies, his violet 
of modest worth. 

It so happened that Mrs. Longley had a 
suitor also, and just when Nettie had grown 
very sorrowful over telling Harry Willis her 
story and its mysteries, and had sent him 
away to question his own heart, as to its faith¬ 
fulness, ere she would give him her answer to 
Ills loving petitions, and had taken up her 
burden of life anew, for Harry's family was a 


proud one, who traced back their lineage 
through generations of brave men and noble 
women; just at this time Mrs. Longley told 
her, with shy blushes creeping over her still 
beautiful face, that she had received proposals 
of marriage from Colonel Atherton, a wealthy 
gentleman, whose acquaintance she had made 
the year previous, while away on a visit, and 
expected him there that evening to complete 
arrangements for their speedy union; “but,” 
she added, as the color died out of the girl’s 
face, “ I trust you will go with me to my new 
home, for Grace and Alice will still need your 
instructions.” 

All in vain Nettie strove to account for tbe 
vague eagerness she felt to behold the expect¬ 
ed guest, hut when at the twilight he came, 
her first gaze into the dark eyes bent question- 
ingly upon her, told her throbbing heart that 
the friend of her childhood stood before her. 
For some years she had almost constantly 
worn the diamond ring, and though often iaJ- 
lied by Mrs. Longley for her jealous care of 
the quaint old jewel, she had never told iu 
history save to Harry 'Willis. Now, as Colonel 
Atherton took her hand in his, as Mrs. Long¬ 
ley presented him, she felt, rather than saw, 
the glance that, noting the ring, sought her 
face, and there was almost fatherly tenderness 
in his tones whenever he addressed her. 

Mrs. Longley was puzzled at the evidently 
sorrowful interest he took in the lovely girt, 
and the sadness, often amounting to abstrac¬ 
tion, that ill became a man wiio had gained 
the affections of the woman he loved, and 
whose wedding-day drew cn apace. 

At last the puzzle was solved. One after¬ 
noon, as Nettie left the house for a walk with 
the children, he watched her retreating figure 
in silence, and when she was no longer visible, 
he turned, with a half-suppressed sigh, to Mrs. 
Longley, and asked, with emotion, a TVhen a 
woman is called upon to forgive a great past 
wrong in the man she loves, does she still go 
on loving him as before?” 

“Yes, I think so,” answered the lady— K if 
he is repentant. But why such a question?” 

"You shaft know, Grace Longley, and then 
see if you will answer the same. You bars 
known me as reserved; a man the world calls 
proud and unapproachable; know me now zs 
a min Who lias ever within his breast {be 
barbed arrow of a sin never atoned for, though 
most fully repented of. God knows how fully! 
You are pale, O Grace, my beloved; would to 
God I could spare you this! but it must b* 
told, and it may coat me your love. 
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“About twenty-three years ago I went with 
a college friend to spend 3 vacation at his 
borne, in a quiet little town among the moun¬ 
tains. There I first met Annette Dudley, the 
only child and pride of a widow, living near 
the home of my friend. Young and impulsive 
I yielded to the love that quickly enthroned 
the innocent girl in my heart, and I was so 
blessed as to win her affections in return. 

u Good and pure in heart and life, she de¬ 
served abetter fate than I meted out to her. 
Again and again I visited her, and when her 
mother died, she blessed me as the promised 
husband and protector of her darling child. 
Anil so I fully determined to be, but alas! in 
an evil hour, I betrayed her loving confidence; 
I went back to college, promising to return at 
the close of the term—it was my last one be¬ 
fore graduating—and make her my wife, as I 
should then be of age. She was loved and re¬ 
spected as a teacher, and I had, you must be¬ 
lieve me, Grace, no intention of doing other¬ 
wise than as I had promised. Her gentle let¬ 
ters kept me from many of the vices of college 
life, and I was fondly looking forward to the 
time when I should call her mine, before the 
world. 

W I bad carefully kept my secret from my 
parents, for the knowledge of their great pride 
brongbt with it the fear that they would de¬ 
vise means to separate me from my idol, if the 
fact of my engagement was known to them. 
The friend who had introduced me was my 
only confidant, and he was bound to secrecy. 
After attaining my majority, I knew I should 
come into the possession of ample property in 
my own right, left me by an uncle, so I felt no 
fear for the future. 

“It lacked but a fortnight of the close of the 
term, when I was stricken down with a fever; 
for weeks I was in constant danger; and even 
when sufficiently recovered to be removed 
borne, it was months before 1 was able to use 
ny pen. Just as soon as possible I wrote to 
Annette, but received no answer. My friend, 
who was ill when X last heard from him, had 
long been silent, and no course remained for 
08 but to' go to Annette’s former home. So 
as soon as my physician would allow, I started 
011 a tour among the mountains* Almost a 
had passed since I had seen Annette, for 
kwas now spring. Again and again I asked 
myself what could her fate be? 

“I reached my friend’s home, but he ww 
there no longer, the fever which had spared 
tte, had laid him cold in death. Tidings had 
bached the village of my death, also, and I 


was greeted as one risen from the dead. An¬ 
nette had gone, no one knew whither. I conld 
easily guess why, but the sadder query, even, 
was, where? 

“ Crushed, no doubt, by the news of my 
death, and the secret knowledge of her own 
fast approaching disgrace, the double sorrow 
had sent her forth a wanderer. I knew not 
which way to turn my steps; my friends sup¬ 
posed me travelling merely for pleasure and to 
regain my strength, and so I wandered on al¬ 
most ai ml essly. One day at a quiet country 
town I heard the story of a young girl who 
had died there, some weeks previous, after 
giving birth to an infant, who was left friend¬ 
less only for the care lovingly given by a good 
nurse, wbo smoothed the pillow of the young 
mother in her dying hour, and had taken the 
child as her own. Then I knew I at last had 
found the answer to all my questions. The 
fate of my darling was revealed to me. O 
Grace, my agony of remorse seemed almost 
unbearable ;* to how much of sorrow does one 
wrong act, one sin lead! 

“ From all I could learn, my child was well 
cared for, and so I contented myself with leav¬ 
ing a package of money on the doorstep of 
the good nurse, and then went back to my 
home. I felt that this was best, for I could 
not promise myself that the innocent babe 
would find a welcome with my parents, neith¬ 
er could I endure to feel myself so disgraced 
before the world. 

“When she was twelve yearn of age I went 
again to the village. I had been travelling in 
Europe, for several years, with my mother and 
sister, my father was dead, and now I felt de¬ 
termined to see the face of my child. I found 
her the counterpart of Annette, the same fan- 
face, and sweet winning maimer. I placed in 
her hand a ring I had procured years before 
to present her mother, a ring of rare and 
quaint device, and, Grace, that ring adorns 
the hand of your governess. She is my child, 
as truly as there is a God in heaven, and the 
claim I have allowed to remain unheeded so 
many yeara, I can neglect no longer. What¬ 
ever else I lose, I must claim my child. What 
is your answer now?” 

For an instant silence fell between the two, 
and then Mrs. Longley answered firmly, “just 
what I said before, I never loved you better 
than now. A wrong so hilly repented of, need 
be remembered no more. And I shall gain a 
daughter,” she added, half musingly. 

Colonel Atherton’s eyes shone With tears he 
was not ashamed of, as he took the hand she 
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extended toward him in a fervent clasp, and 
said, u God helping me, Grace, you shall never 
repent this decision. I have never been bound 
by any promises since Annette died, till now; 
indeed, I have never loved since X lost her till 
Heaven gave me you, and now* I had so feared 
I must lose you too—I deserved it. O Grace, 
with the bountiful measure with which God 
has forgiven and blessed me, will I strive to 
return thankful obedience; and if the fondest 
love of a man who has sinned, but repented, 
and received forgiveness, and would live for 
the rest of his life as an humble Christian 
should live, can bless the woman he loves, 
then shall you be blessed as words cannot 
express.” 

That night Nettie Atherton heard her fa¬ 
thers story, and went to her pillow with the 
crystal cup of hope pressed to her lips in over¬ 


flowing richness, and the song of her heart 
was, u Clear at last, clear at last.” 

Colonel Atherton and his daughter went 
for a few days to visit that flower-shaded 
grave among strangers, and then they came 
back to take up the new life that lay before 
them. Annette went now into society as die 
daughter and heiress of the wealthy and hon¬ 
ored Colonel Atherton, and though the world 
around wondered, they were not enlightened, 
and only her fond step-mother and Harry 
Willis knew her history. 

Five years have passed since Colonel Ather¬ 
ton claimed his child, and to-day, Nettie Willis 
sits priestess at a sweet home shrine, and her 
father, at peace with God, and respected by 
man, gathers the treasures of his heart arotrnd 
him, and rejoices that the tangled web ofhi$ 
life, through repentance, faith, and the per¬ 
formance of duty, is “ clear at last.” 
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COLLISION—* ONE MAN HISSING” 


BY W. 

The good ship Boreas lay in the stream 
below New Bedford, her foretopsail loosed, 
and her last boat ashore. With dimmed eyes 
and a full heart, I hurried down the wharf to> 
take my place in her; for I had lingered over 
the parting interview with her who had 
promised to keep her faith unbroken till the 
hour of reunion. The “ old man ” was chafing 
at my delay, and “Friend Matthew,” the 
owner, who was waiting on the wharf to see 
us off, said, rather sharply, as I darted past 
him, “What, Allen! is thee the last one 
down? a boatsteerer, too. Thee ought not 
to be behind; especially as I believe thee has 
no parents or near relatives in town to part 
from.” 

I made no reply to him, as X jumped lightly 
on the “ clumsy-cleet ” and coiled away the 
warp in silence, while all the rest were ex¬ 
changing hearty farewells with friends and 
relatives on the wharf. He had spoken truly. 
I had no parents “ in town,” nor anywhere 
else, among the living. But, dear, innocent 
old gentleman! how could he know that little 
Nellie Field was and had promised to con¬ 
tinue to be parents, brothers, sisters, near 
and. distant relatives, and connections of 
every degree? and did he think I was going 
to tell him all this as an excuse for keeping 
his boat waiting? 

I pitied Friend Matthew; for what availed 
all his fleet of whaleships and his piles of 
bank-notes, when he didn’t even know Nellie 
Field? Of course he didn’t, or he wouldn’t 
have made that remark about my having no 
near relatives in town. She lived in town 
with her mother, and worked every day in 
the cotton mills, where Friend Matthew was 
a stockholder to a fabulous amount She 
had a sailor brother Dick away on a sealing 
voyage in the schooner Restless, in which the 
old man was also largely interested. And 
hadn’t she told me that very morning that 
her own heart was “ shipped for the voyage ” 
in the Boreas, whereof Friend' Matthew was 
sole proprietor? And yet he didn’t know 
Nellie Field. 


We had ploughed the Indian Ocean to 
good purpose for more than a year, and our 
voyage was thus far a prosperous one. 


H. MACY. 

Another year at the same rate of success, 
and I should reach home—yes, a home of my 
own, which would require one gentle pres¬ 
ence to illuminate it, and leave one vacancy 
among the operatives at the “ mills.” 

We were cruising near the island of Am¬ 
sterdam or St. Paul’s, and had taken and cut 
a large right whale within a few miles of the 
land, when it came on thick and cloudy 
weather just at nightfall; but having sea- 
room enough, we stood on the southern tack- 
under short sail, making just sufficient head¬ 
way to draw r well out clear of the island 
during the night. There was not much 
wind; enough, perhaps, for whole topsails 
close-hauled; but a ship running off free 
might carry all the kites she could set. The 
night was intensely dark as there was no 
moon, and the sky was overcast, and a large 
swell, occasioned by the continuance of strong 
westerly winds for several days, had not yet 
gone down. We had cleared the decks in the 
first watch, and having only one whale, and 
the blubber all snug between decks, were in 
no hurry about starting the fires. The out¬ 
line of the island could be seen off the lee- 
quarter, serving to intensify the darkness in 
that direction, and to assure us that we had 
a safe offing with no necessity for making sail 
until sunrise. 

It might have wanted half an hour of day¬ 
break when I came up out of the steerage or 
“bull-room,” as the quarters of the boat- 
steerers were usually called, and, as I stepped 
on deck, my ear caught something like the 
flap of light canvas aloft, the sound seeming 
to be to windward of us. I looked over the 
weather-rail, but could see nothing through 
the opaque darkness. A sound was audible 
as of the rush of waters under the bow of a 
moving vessel, and I instinctively shouted, 
“Hard up the wheel!” though feeling at the 
time, that any movement of ours with so 
little headway on, must necessarily occupy 
considerable time. The order was repeated 
and obeyed by the helmsman as instinctively 
as it was given. 

“ What do you see ?” said the mate, rush¬ 
ing to my side. 

I bad no need to answer. A cry came 
down to us out of the darkness:. 
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“Starboard! hard a starboard!” but too 
late; a black wall, much higher than our sail, 
appeared to overhang us for a moment; there 
was a tearing and cracking, as a spar passed 
over our heads through the main rigging, 
and the next instant, with a crash that 
seemed to have split every plank and timber 
to her very keel, the Boreas careened to her 
beam ends. I was carried to leeward amid 
the wreck of masts and rigging, my head 
came in contact with something, I knew not 
what, and all was a blank. 

It must have been full half an hour before 
I became conscious of a cold sensation, fol¬ 
lowed by a twinge of pain in my head; then 
another cold shiver, and a feeling of choking. 
I struck out with the impulse of a drowning 
man, and struggled into a sitting posture; 
but the effort so increased the pain in my 
bead, that I was powerless to rise, though I 
knew that the water was washing the lower 
part of my body. But I soon roused myself, 
and recollecting what had happened, I be¬ 
came conscious that my preservation from 
death was almost miraculous. I was over¬ 
hung and surrounded by a chaos of wreck, 
which had fallen over and about me in such 
a way that I had received no injury, other 
than the severe blow on the forehead, which 
I remembered, and which had left me insen¬ 
sible. I shouted aloud, but no one answered. 
Day was breaking, and the streaks of gray 
light began to render objects more distinct 
around me. By a great effort I struggled 
clear of the labyrinth of rigging and spars, 
and crawled up to the booby hatch, which 
still remained in its place, rising like a low 
islet oat of the surrounding sea. Overcome 
with pain, I fell at my length upon it and 
clung to it I realized the terrible truth that 
the ship had sunk, and that I was alone upon 
the wreck, my shipmates having escaped on 
board the other vessel. 

I was unable for a few minutes to do more, 
or to make any further observations; but the 
pain abated in some measure, and this time I 
rose to my feet. I looked around upon the 
sea, not down upon it; for it was now wash¬ 
ing level with the deck, and my feet stood in 
it. I could see the land looming, but no ship. 
I knew that she could not be many miles 
from me, but it was not yet light enough to 
distinguish her. Picking up a floating bucket, 
I made my way aft to the scuttle-butt, and, 
having washed my bleeding forehead in fresh 
water, and bound it up with bunting tom 
from a small flag which I found in the round¬ 


house, I began to feel better, and to take a 
more deliberate view of the situation. 

The ship was evidently cut right down to 
below the water-line abreast the main chan¬ 
nels, and must have sunk in a few minutes, 
giving the crew barely time to save their 
lives with what .they stood in. The wreck of 
the mainmast, broken close to the deck, lay 
over the lee side, but the fore and mizzen¬ 
masts stood, with the topmasts, the top- 
gallantmasts, hanging over to leeward. The 
foresail and foretopmast-staysail were still set, 
and tended to keep her bead off in the trough 
of the sea, causing her to roll and wallow 
heavily in her water-logged condition. 

As daylight advanced, I mounted the fore- 
rigging to look for the other ship, and at last 
made her out, about three miles to leeward, 
running fast away from me on an east-south¬ 
east course. I' saw that there was little hope 
of attracting her attention by any signal 
which it was in my power to make, and still 
less of her being able to get to windward, 
even if she noticed a signal; for, as she yawed 
a little from her course, I could see that her 
bowsprit was gone, and that they were getting 
up preventer head-stays to secure the fore¬ 
mast. I saw that I was left to my own re¬ 
sources, and turned my attention to the land, 
which was not above fifteen mfies ofT, and 
the ship, making so much lee way with her 
drift, she was nearing it slowly, in an oblique 
direction, so that she would finally, provided 
there was no change of wind, run ashore 
somewhere on the south side of the island. 
Having observed all this, I again descended, 
and began to examine my means of reaching 
the shore. 

The waist-boat had been crushed to pieces 
by the faff of the mainmast, and the head of 
the larboard boat so much injured as to ren¬ 
der her useless. She was still on the cranes, 
rolling all under at each lurch of the ship, 
and the water all running out of her on the 
weather-rolL The bow and starboard boats 
had been used by the crew to save themselves 
in, so there was no boat left on the cranes; 
but there was a spare one on the bearers 
over my head, in good order. It was some¬ 
thing of a task to get her afloat without 
assistance, but I resolved to attempt it; and 
by making use of the vangs and mizzentop- 
sail halyards as purchases, I pulled her aft till 
one end rested on the taffrail, rolled her up¬ 
right on her keel, and satisfied myself that I 
could now put her safely into her element in 
a few minutes, if wanted. This labor cou- 
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suroed all the forenoon, and I began now to 
feel the gnawings of hunger. In the lantem- 
keg in the stem of the larboard boat was a 
quantity of hard tack, sufficient to last one 
man for several days; from this and some 
raw pork from the harness-cask, I made a 
hearty dinner, and felt no fear of starvation 
with the land under my lee; for I knew there 
were abundance of fresh fish to be had for 
the trouble of throwing a line; also that seals 
were more or les3'frequent visitors; while 
there was plenty of fresh water and birds’ 
eggs on shore. I thought it not likely that 
I should remain there many days without 
being able to signalize some whaler, which 
would take me on board. 

After dinner I went aloft again to recon¬ 
noitre, and found, as I had before noticed, 
the ship setting slowly in shore, and now 
distant not more than ten or eleven miles. I 
resolved, in view of this fact, to pass one night 
on the wreck, and leave the ship in the morn¬ 
ing, by that time, I should not have far to 
go, and would have the advantages of early 
day to select a spot for landing. I put every¬ 
thing into the boat that I intended to take 
ashore with me, and, first of all, the invalu¬ 
able keg from the larboard boat which con¬ 
tained the hard bread I " ave spoken of, as 
well as tinder and firev # n xs. I took also the 
sail and a couple of oars‘from thestoven boat, 
and did not forget a couple of fishing-lines, 
which, luckily, had been left above deck in 
the round-house. That I might have the 
means of shelter after getting on shore, I un¬ 
bent the ship’s spanker, which was a small 
stormsail, and making it up as snug as possi¬ 
ble, stowed it into my boat. I took a lance 
and some other weapons which I thought 
might be useful; but fire-arms were not to be 
got, nor anything else from below deck, but 
such articles as might accidentally float out 
from time to time. 

I had the satisfaction to find the pain and 
soreness in my head hourly abating, and, 
indeed, while my mind had been so busily 
occupied, I had hardly suffered from my 
wound. I passed the night in my boat, 
which was in position for launching, with the 
tackles ready hooked on at both ends. I was 
up several times during the night, and found 
everything favorable, and the ship nearing 
the land slowly all the time. At daylight I 
was within about three miles of the shore, 
and I now determined to stay by the wreck 
no longer. After eating my breakfast, I 
“manned” the tackles, and, launching my 


boat carefully, little by little, I placed her 
safely over the stern and jumped into her 
with a thankful heart, though I could not 
repress a sigh and a tear as I shoved adrift 
from the old Boreas, and thought of the hard 
earnings of the past year gone down in her, 
and felt that I was so much further removed 
from the happiness to which I had looked 
forward with Xellie Field. I set the sail, 
and running in for a cove or inlet formed by 
a long point of rocks which here served as a 
breakwater, I stood into a lagoon where the 
water was smooth and level as in a pond, and 
securing the boat by her warp, I stepped on 
terra firm a. 

I had lost sight of the Boreas when I 
rounded the natural breakwater, and could 
see no more of her except by going outside 
again with the boat, as she was drifting to 
the eastward and a wall of volcanic rock rose 
before me, which barred all further progress 
by land in that direction. I spent the fore¬ 
noon in exploring the beach for two or three 
miles to the westward of my inlet, hut made 
no discoveries of any great importance.. Two 
or three seals were seen, hut they were very 
shy, and took to the water before I could 
approach near enough to attack them. I re¬ 
turned to my boat, and sitting down in her, 
made my dinner as before of shipbread and 
raw pork.. Fresh water I had found near the 
landing in abundance, and had filled my 
bucket with muscles; but these were no 
great addition to my fare, unless I cooked 
them, and, as yet, I had met with nothing 
for fuel. 

It was evident that I must take to my boat 
again, and seek another landing further to 
leeward. I had heard tell of a bay on the 
east side, which afforded anchorage for 
vessels that came here at times from Cape 
Town and Mauritius to catch fish. While I 
was eating and pondering, I cast my eyes 
towards a cliff that rose at my left a short 
distance Inland, and a cry of joyful surprise 
escaped me at sight of two men standing on 
the brow of it. It occurred to me in a mo¬ 
ment that they could not see me in the boat, 
as she lay in range of the rocks close in under 
them, and, jumping ashore, I climbed up on 
the ridge that I might be in full view; but, 
on reaching my perch, the men had disap¬ 
peared. I shouted, hoping they would hear 
me and turn back; but all to no purpose. I 
had seen them long enough to know that 
both were armed, apparently with g uns. 
Doubtless these men were either fishermen. 
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or sealers, and, if so, they had either a vessel 
in the lee harbor, or else a habitation of some 
hind on that side of the island. 

I cast off my boat, and shoved out into the 
lagoon, pulling my way along the rocks with 
a boat-hook, till I reached the outer point of 
the breakwater, when I loosed the sail and 
sped along shore at a swift rate, keeping just 
clear of the outer edge of the kelp, which 
pew so thickly in many places as to form an 
impassable barrier. After running an hour 
or so, I came in sight of the ill-fated ship, she 
having drifted with the eddy into a deep 
bend of the coast, where she had brought up 
on the rocks, and was rapidly going to pieces. 
I passed her with a sigh, and easing my sheet 
still more, for the land now began to trend to 
the northeast, I went on, hour after hour, 
spinning along the iron-bound coast, opening 
new headlands, and crossing the mouths of 
several rocky bends or indentations, but see¬ 
ing nothing that offered shelter or a practi¬ 
cable spot for landing. The sun was almost 
down, and I began seriously to think of 
passing the night on the water in my boat, 
when I rounded a bold bluff, and the bay of 
which I had heard lay open before me. I 
had now to luff sharp on a wind, and head 
,up into it, and X could see that it narrowed 
gradually as it made up into the land; but, 
after running an hour, I was gladdened by 
the sight of a strip of beach on my left hand, 
where the landing appeared good, and ran in 
for it, beaching my boat without difficulty 
or injury. Here I resolved to pass the night, 
and take daylight for further researches. 

I was satisfied there was no vessel at 
anchor in the haven, and therefore the men 
whom I had seen must either be members of 
some shore party left here by a sealer, or else 
shipwrecked mariners like myself. 

It was but a narrow strip of beach where I 
had landed, and within twenty yards of the 
boat the rocks rose abruptly some thirty feet 
to a ledge or table, and farther inland to a 
much greater height Close up under this 
precipice I resolved to pitch my encampment 
and, dragging the ship’s storm-mizzen out of 
the boat, I backed it np to this spot, and un¬ 
rolling it I was provided with both carpet 
and bed. Spreading one end of it open, and 
tossing the rest into an irregular heap, I sat 
down and satisfied my hunger, and then, 
after carefully looking to the safety of the 
boat I rolled myself into one end of the sail 
to rest from the fatigues of the day. 

I lay awake for some time, listening to the 


slight rippling sound of the water against the 
scattered fragments of rock on the beach 
varied at times by the shrill scream of some’ 
wdd bird echoing among the lofty clifls above. 
I thought, of course, of dear Xellie Field; of 
the effect the news of my death might have 
upon her, if the account of the disaster 
reached home in advance of any letter from 
me, and of the reaction of feeling when 
assured that I was still living; for P never 
permitted myself to doubt as to my ultimate 
safety. And dwelling upon this last happy 
phase of the matter, I fell into a deep sleep, 
sound and unbroken for at least several 
hours. 

I was roused suddenly by the sound of 
human voices coming apparently from the 
ledge over my head. I threw off my canvas 
covering and sprang to my feet, my first im¬ 
pulse being to shout aloud; but, perceiving 
that the voices were raised in angry altered 
tron, I checked the impulse, and listened to 
catch the words. 

“So you tell me to my head that I aint 
good enough for her, do you?” roared one of 
the voices, which sounded broken and husky 
as though affected by violent rage or intoxi¬ 
cation. I thought by both. 


“I have .told you plainly what I thought 
about it, and I ha^Tiothing to alter or take 
hack. It is best _j drop the subject alto¬ 
gether. The voice of the second speaker 
was firm, but on a lower key; it evinced a 
forced calmness, as of strong emotion held 
under control. 

“And you’ll tell her the same when you see 
lier, I suppose?” yelled the drunken voice 
again. 

“I shall certainly give my opinion honestly 
and candidly,” responded the other. “As 
you are well aware, it will not be in your 
favor.” 


- - -gxve it aL an 

said the first, seeming to hiss the wor 
through his teeth. A shower of loose pebbl 
rattled about my ears, and a heavy bo 
flashed darkly, so to speak, before my fa, 
and fell, with tremendous force, upon t 
irregular heap of canvas near my feet 
I stood speechless with horror and amar 
mentfor a moment; then stooping towar 
the body, I lifted the head and shoulde' 
which were those of a powerful young ma 
A low groan escaped his lips; then, as he 1 
covered his senses, for he had been partial 
stunned by the heavy fall upon the yield!, 
sadcloth, which had saved him from injur 
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he rose to his feet, and returned my stare of 
surprise with interest 

“Who are you?” said he; “and what good 
angel sent you here, with this canvas, to save 
my life ? Where did you come from ?” 

I thought I might answer him after the 
Socratic method. “ Who are you ?” I asked, 
“and what bad angel sent you here to save 
your life almost at the expense of mine ? for 
if yotThad fallen upon my head, there's no 
doubt but that I should have got the worst 
of it I needn’t ask where you came from, as 
that’s very evident,” said I, with a glance at 
the cliff above us. 

He laughed and extended his hand, which 
I grasped with a hearty pressure. 

“And now,” said I, “ let us sit down here, 
and we’ll introduce ourselves to each other. 
I am simply a castaway seaman; my name is 
Joe Allen, lately of ship Boreas of New 
Bedford, run into and sunk to windward of 
this island three nights ago, and I have found 
my way thus far, and halted for the night” 

“And are you the only survivor?” he asked. 

“No,” said I. “They were probably all 
saved by the ship that ran U3 down. I was 
lea on the wreck alone. But that is a long 
story that I will tell more at leisure. I see 
daylight breaking off to seaward, and, by the 
.way, I have a boat here on the beach, which 
is very much at your sendee, if you know 
where you are bound, for I don’t” 

“Well,” said he, “yourconfidence shall be 
fairly returned, with many thanks for your 
kind offer; for I should find it a bard task to 
get off this beach by the same road that I 
reached it My name is Dick Field, of 
schooner Kestless of New Bedford, and I was 
put ashore here some two months ago to pick 
up seals, in company with a rascally, drunken 
shipmate, who just now pushed me off the 
cliff, by taking me unawares. He doubtless 
thinks I was dashed to pieces, and has gone 
back to our shanty to drown his remorse in 
liquor.” 

“But why should he take your life?” I 
asked. 

“I shall quote your own words, ‘that’s a 
long story, that I’ll tell you more at leisure,’ ” 
replied my new acquaintance. 

“All right,” said I; “ let’s make up this old 
storm-mizzen, that has served us both so 
good a turn, and we’ll be ready for a start in 
a few minutes; unless you prefer to take 
, breakfast first” 

“Breakfast?” said he. “What’s your bill 
of fare ?—kelp and raw muscles?” 


“No,” said I. “I can entertain you rather 
better than that Here’s hard tack and ’raw 
pork, and we can have muscles cooked, for I 
see there’s drift-wood enough here to start a 
fire.” 

“Well, then, I should advise taking a bite 
before we start; for it's a long way up the 
bay to our shanty, and we shall be two or 
three hours working up there by water.” 

We set to work to build a fire and prepare 
the morning meal, while I kept pondering in 
my mind on the singular chance that had 
thrown us together, and glancing at him to 
admire his handsome, manly face, which bore 
so strong a resemblance to another, in which 
the same features, softened down, were dearer 
to “ my mind’s eye,” than all the world beside. 
This, then, was “ brother Dick,” of whom I 
had heard so often, but whom I had never 
seen until this moment He, on the other 
hand, knew nothing of my engagement with 
his sister, and it was a matter of which I did 
not, as yet, feel called upon to speak. 

While we sat chatting over our breakfast, a 
ship drew into view off the mouth of the bay. 
W r e both jumped up and ran to the beach to 
get a fair look at her, while my heart bounded 
at the prospect of speedy deliverance. She 
luffed to with her maintopsail aback; two 
boats were lowered from her, and pulled, not 
into the bay, but in k direction to be hidden 
by the rocks at the left of the entrance. 

“That’s.a passing whaler,” said Dick, who 
had stopped to get some fish. He can haul 
enough to load his boats there in an hour or 
two. He wont stop long, for the weather 
looks threatening, and I think it will blow a 
gale by noon.” 

“ I must get on board that ship, Dick,” said 
L “ If I don’t secure this chance, I may have 
to play Robinson Crusoe here for a month or 
two, and every day is precious to me.” 

“That’s true,” answered Dick; “and you’ll 
have to start soon, or you’ll lose her. If he's 
any judge of the weather here, and knows its 
signs as well as he knows the best fishing 
ground, he’ll soon have a signal of recall for 
his boats, and be off” 

“Now,” said I,“ if we go up the bay to land 
yon, I shall lose the ship; but if you’ll go on 
board with me, no doubt the captain will send 
help to bring you back, and I’ll make you a 
present of my boat and all her fixtures, which 
would be a valuable prize to you.” 

“So it would,” said Dick; “ and how gener¬ 
ous you are with Friend Matthew’s property I 
But jump in, and let’s be poshing out. Of 
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coursem go off with yon; for I like the 
cruise-fot a change,, and I may as well confess, 
Joe, that if I don’t get back here, I shall not 
be inconsolable. It’s.but a miserable life I’m 
leading here with this scoundrel of a comrade. 
I don t exactly like the idea of running away 
from my employers; but I haven’t the slight¬ 
est objection to being run away with.” 

"We passed swiftly out of the bay, with a 
reef in our boat’s sail, running within hail of 
the fishermen, from whom we learned that 
the ship was the Lancaster, only four months 
from home, and bound into the Pacific Ocean, 
intending to cruise on Yew Zealand. While 
we were speaking, the signal went up at her 
gaff, and the boats weighed their grapnels 
and followed us on board. It was none too 
soon; for the wind was piping on, and the 
sea rising every moment. 

“You see,” said Dick, “I'm in for it; for 
the best boat’s crew In the ship couldn’t pull 
me back now, and an hour hence no sane 
man will lower a boat at all. So we’ll tell 
him we’re a couple of shipwrecked seamen; 
that’ll be half true, and explain the other 
half more at leisure.” 

We were kindly received and cared for on 
board the Lancaster. As the captain intend¬ 
ed to cruise a month or two between Yew 
Holland and Yew Zealand, he promised to 
land us at Sydney, or some place convenient 
to it, so that we could soon get a voyage in 
some vessel from there. In the letter-bag 
Dick and I both found letters from Yew 
Bedford, and I shrewdly suspected they were 
both from the same correspondent; but, as 
mine was all that I could wish it to be, I was 
too happy to ask any questions about bis, 
which appeared to be equally satisfactory. 

Yow that we had ample leisure, I gave my 
friend the whole history of my shipwreck and 
subsequent adventures, up to the time he had 
so unceremoniously joined me on the beach; 
and he, in turn, explained the circumstances 
which led to the difficulty between himself 
and the would-be murderer. 

“I must tell you, in the first place, that 
this Lucas, while in Yew Bedford, was very 
much in love, or professed to be, with a sister 
of mine, who worked in the cotton mills.” 
Here Dick paused to clear his pipe, and I 
waited, very patiently, as he thought, for the 
continuation; for why should I feel inter¬ 
ested? “She never gave him any encour¬ 
agement, for she had very soon taken a great 
dislike to him, and rejected all his advances. 
I was not sorry to see this; for, though I was 


not much acquainted with the man then, I 
never thought he was worthy of my sister. 
She is a good, sensible girl, is Kellie, though 
I say it, and you may think my judgment nut 
impartial. But if my sister ever marries any 
man with her own free will and choice, I 
think it will be his own fault if his home isn’t 
a happy one.” 

Of course I had no doubt in my mind that 
she would prove the very model and paragon 
of wives. Her brother thought so, and who 
should know if he didn’t? 

“Well,it happened that we both shipped 
in the same vessel, and I soon had reason to 
rejoice at my sisters Instinctive aversion for 
him, as I came to know his character better.” 

That was not strange, I thought- I had 
reason to rejoice at the same circumstance, 
and I had no acquaintance with the man 
at all. 

“We were put ashore together at St. 
Paul’s,” continued Dick, “to collect seal¬ 
skins, while the schooner went up to the 
other stations at the Crozettes and Desola¬ 
tion. Of course my wishes were not con¬ 
sulted, or I might have chosen a different 
companion to share my hermitage. After we 
got ashore, he was always harping about my 
sister; but I generally gave him evasive 
answers, and changed the subject, if possible. 
I found him a very irritable man, even when 
sober; but a few days before you arrived, a 
boat came in from a Dutch ship, and Lucas 
traded a lot of cured fish for half a dozen 
bottles of schnapps. After that he became 
more quarrelsome than ever, and still more 
importunate about my sister. At last I got 
irritated about it, and told him plainly, that, 
so far as my influence went, he would never 
make any further progress in his suit than he 
had already; that I thought she was too good 
for him, and advised him to drop the subject, 
and not talk to me any more about it- When 
we came out that dark morning, as was our 
practice an hour or two before daylight, he 
was half-crazy in liquor, for he had “ginned 
up” a dozen times or more during the night- 
He renewed the tiresome subject, and I gave 
him the same answers as before, and, mad¬ 
dened at my provoking coolness, lie gave me 
a push when I was off my guard and walking 
near the verge of the cliff. I presume that, 
as soon as he realized what he had done, he 
rushed back to his bottle,, and I don’t think 
he knew anything of our departure, or of the 
appearance of the Lancaster, for he was 
probably in a drunken stupor at that time. 
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We never knew of the wreck of the Boreas; 
for at tlie time you saw us from tlie rocky 
cove, slie had drifted beyond our range of 
view, and we seldom visited the south side of 
the island, as the rocks are so bold there are 
no good spots for the seals to ‘haul,’ and no 
chance to get at them if they did.” 

In due time the captain landed us at 
Sydney, and, kindly recommending us to the 
care of the consul, we took leave of him, with 
many thanks and hearty good wishes for the 
success of his voyage. We had learned from 
the consul that the ship that ran us down 
had arrived there only a few days before, and 
he thought some of my shipmates might be 
still in town, but most of them had scattered 
into different vessels. The captain and mate 
had taken passage for the United States only 
two days before my atrival. 

Within an hour after we left the consul’s 
office, while passing a “ public,” I was saluted 
by a man standing in the doorway. 

“Halloo, Allen 1 is it you or your ghost? 
Have you been drowned and resurrected ? or 
did you swim all the way from Amsterdam 
Island to Sydney ?” 

I crossed over to meet a hearty grasp of the 
hand from Hr. Tripp, late second officer of 
the Boreas. He was the only one left on the 
beach, he told me, and he had shipped in a 
barque bound to London. 

“Come in and sit down,” said he, “and 
have a drop of something for the good of the 
house, and let’s hear your yarn; for I am im¬ 
patient to know how you have risen from the 
dead.” 

I soon satisfied his curiosity, and, casually 
taking up a last week’s “Australian” that 
lay on the bar, my eye fell upon the marine 
list 

“Here, Dick,” said I, “is my obituary. 
About as terse and compact a thing as can be 
written.” 

“Head it up,” said Dick. 

“Ho,” I replied, handing him the news¬ 
paper. “ It must be seen to be appreciated.” 

It ran thus: 

“Arc’d sh’p Tasmania, Sterling, London, 
122 ds, with loss of bowsprit and leaking 
badly. Jan. 10 th off St Paul’s, collided with 
Am. wh. sh’p Boreas, which sunk immedi¬ 
ately. Crew saved by the T., except one man 
named Allen, missing; probably killed or 
carried overboard with the wreck.” 

“Good!” said Dick. “Ton can’t find any 
fault with that” 


In a few days we got an opportunity to ship 
in a small brig bound to New York. We did 
not like the voyage much in so small a vessel 
nor was I pleased with the idea of comin" 
home penniless; but seeing no better open¬ 
ing, we determined to make New Bedford, 
and take a “ fresh departure.” So down went 
our autographs on her papers—Joe Allen as 
second officer, and Dick Field seaman. 

We “ caught Cape Horn napping,” and had 
a fine run through the trades. Our voyage 
was not marked by anything out of the com¬ 
mon course, till we had passed the capes of 
Virginia and were within two days’ sail of our 
port, when we fell in with a schooner, 
which seemed, by her manoeuvres, to be her 
own pilot and helmsman, and to be making 
the voyage “on her own hook,” witli a roving 
commission. On boarding her, we found she 
had been run into by another vessel and 
abandoned, apparently under the influence of 
a sudden panic. She had received an ugly 
wound on the starboard quarter, which had 
laid open her upper works; but the injury 
was all above water so long as the sea contin¬ 
ued smooth. She was heavily-loaded with a 
West India cargo, and had only two feet of 
water in the hold. Trying the pumps for a 
short time we gained on it rapidly, and there 
was no doubt we could soon free her. Tlie 
old man was anxious to save her and get her 
into port; but I saw'that he was shy of 
ordering any one to go on board, and also 
that he felt unable to spare sufficient force to 
man her, as the brig had only five men before 
the mast, and only nine, all told. I sounded 
Dick, and found he was .willing to run the 
risk with me. I then volunteered to take 
charge of her, if the captain would let me 
have Dick Field as my mate. Our offer was 
accepted, and we were put on board, witli 
orders to keep company if we could; but a 
thick fog shut in an hour afterwards, so we 
were left to our own resources. I kept her 
well in shore, determined to hug the land and 
follow it 

“Dick,” said I to my mate, “we are all 
right so long as the weather holds moderate; 
but if it blows fresh and gets up a sea, we 
shall want to get out of her as fast as possible, 
or we shall go down in her. But we’ll stick 
to the wreck till the last hope is gone. "We 
can lighten her some, If necessary, by scut¬ 
tling the deckload of molasses. We’ll keep in 
shoal water, at all events, and, if the weather 
continues moderate, we can get her into Nev 
York. If nothing better can be done, we’U 
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beach her somewhere on the Jersey shore. 
It was a collision, you know, that set me 
adrift, and now here's another that may be 
the means of filling our empty pockets.” 

We had moderate weather all that day and 
the next, so that we got a Jersey pilot on 
board; but it came on to blow after this, and 
we had a narrow escape from foundering. 
But the pilot-boat, seeing the state of affairs, 
had put two men on board, so that we man¬ 
aged to keep the pumps jogging; and we 
finally got her safely into New Tork bay, 
with all her deckload intact, though we had 
five feet of water in the hold when we an¬ 
chored. But more help was sent to us at 
once, for the brig had arrived the day before, 
and the old man was looking out anxiously 
for us. I had the pleasure of seeing my first 
command secured at the pier the same night,- 
and the next day Dick and I left for New 
Bedford in the “Sound steamer.” 

I now for the first time made known to 
Dick my engagement with his sister, showing 
him her letter in proof of the fact. He was 
taken by surprise, of course; but after looking 
over the precious document, he returned it, 
apparently well satisfied. 

w It’s all right,” said he, “just as it should 
he. I don’t mean to flatter you; but I think 
she has chosen well, as, indeed, I always 
supposed she would.” 

We learned on board the steamer from a 
fellow-passenger, that the captain and some 
of the crew of the Boreas had arrived home, 
reporting the loss of the ship, and also of the 
boatsteerer Allen. The schooner Restless had 
also arrived, and our informant remembered 
having heard that a young man was missing, 
who had been left ashore on an island with a 
comrade. This comrade had been found 
dead drunk when the schooner returned, and 
could give no definite account of his compan¬ 
ion’s fate. But it was generally supposed 
that he must have been drunk too, and had 
fallen somewhere among the rocky cliffs and 
perished. 


It was a chilly winter’s morning when we 
stepped out of the car at the Taunton depot 
in New Bedford. A well-dressed man, with 
a face much marked by dissipation, was 
standing on the platform. He was an utter 
stranger to me, but evidently not so to my 
companion, who, with folded arms, confronted 
him. As the stranger met the glance of 
Dick’s eyes, he seemed transfixed with aston¬ 
ishment and terror. 

“ Lucas,” said Dick, in a low tone, “I don’t 
want to work any revenge upon you. 1 don’t 
want any further trouble with you. I don’t 
want to see or hear of you, so mark what I 
say, and be warned in time. If you are in 
New Bedford after the next train leaves, or if 
you ever show your head here again, you 
shall be arrested for attempted murder. It 
will go hard with you, too, for I can produce 
a witness to swear to the facts, who can 
detail the very words of our last conversation. 
Don’t answer me,” he continued, as Lucas 
seemed to be trying to stammer out some¬ 
thing. “I don’t want to hear your voice 
again. The clerk here will tell you when the 
next train starts. “ Come, Joe,” said he, as 
he turned on his heel, “let’s go home.” 

Yes, home—home to the Widow Field’s 
cottage, where despair is soon changed to 
triumphant happiness, where surprises and 
reunions, which to some of the parties seem 
resurrections, render all attempts at descrip¬ 
tion a mere mockery. Home it proves to ns 
all for years afterwards; for, though new ties 
are formed, old ones are not severed; the 
fond wife and mother is still the loving 
daughter and sister. Many years have passed 
since then; our home is a larger one now, hut 
there is still happiness enough to fill it. 
Children cluster round our fireside; &nd 
bright eyes grow brighter yet, while soft curls 
tremble with emotion, as Dick and Joe, the 
two eldest boys, rehearse the story of the col¬ 
lision, and dwell especially upon the fact that 
“ father was missing.” 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 

BY EABL MABBLE . 


It was a day in the stormy November, 
nearly half a century ago. In an old castle 
in the west of Ireland, on the wildest and 
rockiest part of Connaught’s sea-coast, sat 
a young girl, looking out upon the stormy 
waters. Fair as one could be who lived out 
of doors so much, with luxuriant auburn hair, 
eyes from whose azure depths gleamed a 
world of life and love, and luxurious red lips 
which set her pearl-white teeth off charming¬ 
ly, she looked very lovely now, as a pensive 
shade of sadness stole fitfully now and then 
over her features. A rugged English girl, vet 
the greater part of her life had been spent 
among relatives here in this neighborhood. 

The castle itself was one of the wildest- 
looking and romantic places on the whole 
sea-coast. It was an immense building, more 
than half in rums; but that which was fitted 
up for .the use .of the family was very com¬ 
fortable, although old-fashioned. It stood on 
a bold h eadl a n d, with the ruined side sloping 
down towards the water, which, when a storm 
raged at high tide, dashed itself in spray over 
the walls. Near the castle there was a long 


flight of steps cut in the solid rock, which led 
down to a little sandy cove, the only thing 
within several miles which could lay claim to 
the name of a harbor, for the coast is pro¬ 
verbially rocky and dangerous. On the top of 
the cliff were perched several fishermen’s 
huts; and on the shore, above high-water 
mark, a number of boats were generally 
moored, with a number of nets stretched out 
to dry. It was indeed a desolate and roman¬ 
tic place, with not a tree to he seen, plenty of 
bog, magnificent rocks and myriads of sea- 
fowl. 

On this afternoon the sea was tempestuous, 
not having abated very materially since the 
storm of the day before, which had raged 
with unusual violence all along the coast, in 
which many a brave vessel bad gone down. 
At a window which commanded a view of the 
stormy waters, sat Helen Sea vers, before men¬ 
tioned, looking out upon their desolation. 
Occasionally she assisted her natural eyes by 
a glass which lay near, and now and then 
murmured a gentle prayer for those upon the 
waters, in whatever clime or country. And 
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these thoughts naturally impelled her to take 
a hasty retrospective view of her own life for 
a few years previous, which the reader may 
feel interested in. 

A few years before, belonging to a party of 
pleasure-seekers traversing the continent, they 
had encountered another party in the Swiss 
mountains, one member of which she had 
taken a great liking to. This was a young 
Frenchman, named D’Arblay. Like them, he 
was travelling in search of the beautiful and 
picturesque in nature; and, as there were 
fewer travellers in those days than now, there 
were fewer restraints to social intercourse 
than now-a-days. So, as the parties journeyed 
together for a few days, it was not long before 
Helen learned who he was, and all about him. 
He was the only son of a rich Parisian mer¬ 
chant, whose house had branches in many of 
the Europe' cities. 

The travellers seemed mutually pleased 
with eaih other, during the time that they 
remained m each other’s company. There 
was something frank and generous about the 
young Frenchman’s general deportment, 
which completely won the heart of her father; 
and his polished manners, and rich resources, 
and refinement of mind made an equally 
favorable impression on Helen. 

But they had been in each other’s company 
only a few days when the young Frenchman 
was suddenly summoned home by his father, 
on urgent business. So, with regrets that 
neither made an effort to conceal, the two 
prepared to separate, but not before an 
engagement had taken place between them. 

The pleasure of the summer jaunt was now 
over with Helen; and it was not long before 
she separated hereof from the party and re¬ 
turned home. But here she was no better 
contented, and soon she announced her in¬ 
tention of visiting her relatives at Holly 
Castle, on the coast of Connaught 

“ Why, child P exclaimed her father, “ what 
can possess you to desire to go to such a 
bleak, desolate place as that in this dreary 
weather! It is pleasant enough in the sultry 
days of July and August; but you would find 
it very lonesome now.” 

“• I know, father,” she replied; “but I feel 
restless, and somehow this tame English 
scenery of lawn and villa tires me dreadfully 
with its monotony. I want something out of 
the u«ual course. I am afraid the grandeur 
and sublimity of Scotch and Swiss mountains 
have spoiled me,” she added, half-playfnlly, 
seeing a look of puzzled, painful anxiety cross 


her father’s usually calm and placid features. 

So her father’s consent was given, although 
she did not hear his sotto-roce remark as hs 
turned away. 

“Iam afraid it is something besides scenic 
grandeur that has spoiled my pretty Helen. 
Well, God grant that he be noble and honest! 
It is hard for us fathers, who have cared so 
lovingly for our treasures for a score or more 
of years, to give them into unworthy hands P 

It was already late in October when Helen 
reached Holly Castle, and the weather was' 
unusually stormy. Yet, despite this, and 
though the wind was often quite chilly and 
piercing, she delighted in scrambling along 
the coast, and watching the breakers as they 
came plunging in like unreined sea-horses. ‘ 

This afternoon it was rougher than usual, 
and every appearance indicated that the storm 
of the day and night before was not entirely 
over. On the contrary, though the sun was 
shining brightly, there were a few dark clouds 
here and there, now and then joined by others 
that suddenly came into view from no one 
knew where, which betokened a renewal of 
the storm at no distant hour. 

Helen, sitting at the window, and now and 
then looking through a telescope at objects 
along the coast, was sadder than usual, al¬ 
though there was a flush upon her face that 
said her sadness was not of a hopeless kind. 
The truth was, that afternoon she had heard 
from D’Arblay for the first time since parting 
from him nearly three months before. He 
had written, of course; but the letters had 
been forwarded twice, and consequently con¬ 
sumed a great deal of time in reaching their 
destination. And there had been a bit of un¬ 
pleasant news in the last letter he had written 

—for she had received several in a bunch_ 

which it was hard for her to realize must be. 
The house with which he was Connected had 
large possessions in America, and it was 
necessary for him to sail at once to see about 
important interests and negotiations then 
pending. 

“ I may start within a fortnight,” he said, 
“and may not write again till on the eve of 
departure, and then maybe but a few lines; 
but, once on the vessel, and with the carqp of 
business banished for a while from my mind, 
I shall have leisure to write more at length to 
her I love, and tell her how dreary life would 
be were the separation to be more than a 
temporary one.” 

With this letter kaleidoscoping the emo¬ 
tions of her mind into varied vivid and 
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sombre colors, she had sat down to the 
telescope, and looked through its. varying 
length, first at objects along the coast, and 
then at the blank and tempestuous sea. But 
at the former objects she had gazed many, 
many times, till the view seemed stereotyped; 
and the latter afforded still less variety to 
relieve the dull monotony. 

But presently she observed a large vessel, 
half a dozen miles out to sea, tossing about, 
and tacking, and evidently struggling hard to 
•make headway against the wind, which, 
although not blowing exactly towards the - 
shore, was still by no means favorable for her 
putting out to sea. The vessel, however, 
seemed to succeed; and, before night closed 
down, she was rapidly leaving the coast 

“ How strange that I should take such an 
interest in that vessel P Helen said to herself. 
44 Yet even this moment my poor Louis may 
be on the stormy waters, and even clinging to 
a floating spar to save himself from the fury 
of the billows. He may have been upon the 
ocean a week, and now be far from here. Ah! 
once a lover is upon the deep, how kindly the 
heart throbs at the distress or danger of any 
one who shares his hardships and perils! I 
never realized what a sailor’s life must be till 
he X love is, with them, at the mercy of the 
waves, and subject to the will of Him who 
rides the tempest and the whirlwind as safely 
and serenely as the breath that ascends in 
praise from the humblest hamlet in the land.” 

That night Helen awoke a little past mid¬ 
night, from a most painful dream. In her 
sleep, she beheld the same vessel that she had 
watched during the afternoon; hut it had not 
the gallant appearance she then beheld. It 
seemed that one of her masts was gone, and 
she no longer obeyed the helm. But on she 
came, despite the exertions of the brave crew, 
on, on, in full career, till she struck on the 
“ Spaniard’s Rock,” a sunken reef, the situa¬ 
tion of which had often been pointed out to 
her as the place where a Spanish galleon had 
been wrecked more than a hundred years 
before. 

At that moment she awoke; but the dream 
left a most unpleasant sensation upon her 
mind. She arose, and went to the window-; 
bu£ the night was dark, the wind roared 
loudly, and the rain fell again in torrents, and 
she could see nothing. But she could plainly 
hear the roaring of the waves, as they lashed 
themselves upon the beach, and sent their 
spray flying far upon the rock-ridden shore. 
So she reluctantly returned to bed, ejacula¬ 


ting, over and over again, as she verged upon 
the regions of slumber, “ God help the unfor¬ 
tunate vessel 1” 

But she had hardly got Into a doze, when 
she started up, fancying that she heard a 
succession of screams. Hastily wrapping a 
cloak about her, she rushed to another room 
in the castle, and another, rousing the in¬ 
mates, and iu a few words communicating 
her ^arm. Then, with the assistance of the 
fishermen, a fire was kindled on the cliff, the 
rain holding up about that time. This was 
all that could be done then. The storm was 
again tremendous; and, even if boats could 
have lived upon the boiling ocean, the night 
was pitch dark, and no one knew in what 
direction to steer to aid the sufferers. 

Slowly the hours rolled away, and the gray 
light of morning at last crept over the eastern 
hills. There was no longer any doubt as to 
the unfortunate vessel’s fate; chests and bales 
of goods were every few minutes cast ashore, 
but as yet no dead bodies. 

At breakfast that morning, Helen was ab¬ 
sent. An hour.passed, and still she did not 
appear. Getting alarmed, the family turned 
out to search for her; and, guided by the 
fishermen, who had Been her go out, they 
followed her track for a couple of miles along 
the rocky coast, when the path abruptly ter¬ 
minated. They were now at a loss what to 
do; but, looking down by chance, one of them 
was startled to see some one hundreds of feet 
below, on a little sandy inletat the foot of the 
cliff, that resembled Helen, and yet it seemed 
impossible, for none but the most adventurous 
scramblers could descend that dreadful cliff 

Meantime let us follow Helen. From the 
moment she heard the scream she was 
strangely agitated; and somehow she could 
not avoid associating that scream, the ship of 
the day before, and her dream thereof, with 
herself. Try as she would, she could not 
drive the fantasy from her head; and accord¬ 
ingly she was almost beside herself until the 
first streak of daylight streamed across the 
hills, and settled upon the bleak waters. 
Then, with a feeling and an enthusiasm she 
could not account for, she stole out of the 
castle, and took the path down to the verge of 
the cliff There she stood, and watched the 
hosts of light inarch over the waters, and dis¬ 
perse the legions of darkness. But, though 
she strained her eyes to the utmost limits of 
sight, and took in all within their range, 
naught of the vessel could be seen. Here and 
there a chest or bale of goods faintly discem- 
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fble now and then at a point where the 
breakers were less mountainous, but no other 
signs that there had ever been a thing of 
grandeur and beauty, freighted with scores of 
human lives, upon the cruel waters. Yes; 
what is that? Her eyes were strained to 
their utmost tension, and discovered what she 
made out to be a mast, with a portion of sail 
still hanging to it. Ah! that that only had a 
tongue, to tell its tale of distress! But what 
is that? Looking closer, she discovered some¬ 
thing else attached, which in a few moments 
she made out to be a human being, lashed to 
it. Ah! why was she not endowed with 
wings? Down, down the craggy side of the 
precipice she climbed, with the sure-footedness 
of the mountain goat; down, down, over 
heights that at other times would have made 
her dizzy. But what mattered it now? Was 
not the life of a-human being at stake? and 
was her life of any more value than another? 
Perhaps she should be able'to fan into the 
flame of life a spark that was well nigh- ex¬ 
tinct; or, if too far gone, maybe learn some¬ 
thing of the vessel and her brave crew. 

Down, down; and at last she stood upon 
the beach, with panting heart and bruised 
limbs. Bnt now she was on a level with the 
waters, and for a time she looked in vain for 
the. mast But not long. 43oon she saw it 
rising and falling mechanically with the waves, 
and once she thought a head was raised faint¬ 
ly towards her, and a hand reached forth as 
in supplication. O, why could she not walk 
the troubled waves, as did the blessed Lord 
on Galilee, and pluck this poor waif of hu¬ 
manity from the torture of- the cruel, buffeting 
billows? Why was there no boat near, even, 
that she could paddje out to his relief? Did 
ever anything float so wretchedly slow as that 
mast, sweeping onward to the beach? Ah! 
swiftly enough those seemed to go that bore 
other poor fellows further up, and dashed 
them, lifeless, against the yawning teeth of 
rocks that mangled their poor bodies till the 
beads of foam were as rubies in the faintly 
gleaming-light! Nearer and nearer, and at 
last, unable to wait longer, the poor girl 
waded in to her knees, but was soon warned 
of her foolhardiness by being thrown violently 
back, and wetted through and through, by an 
enormous wave that at the same thne threw 
the mast and its occupant high upon the 
beach. 

Starting instantly to her feet, Helen felt 
mechanically for an instrument with which to 
sever the cords that bound the man to his 


life-preserver, if indeed his life were preserved, 
and her hand rested upon her scissors. 

“Poor fellowP she exclaimed, cutting vig¬ 
orously away, “he surely cannot be dead. 
Ah!” she continued, brushing his long hair 
from his face, and placing her hand upon his 
temple, “if some one will only be kind to him , 
if ever he should be wrecked'upon a foreign— 

O God of heaven 1 is it indeed he ? And I 
have not placed myself in all this danger for 
a stranger! Ah! the good God knew whom he 
was sending to the rescue! Louis! dear 
Louis! my own darling! lookup! answer me, 
if only but once!” 

Kissing the cold face again and again, and 
rubbing the pulseless hands, for a moment 
the reaction was too great, and everything 
seemed turning dark. 

She was brought to consciousness by what 
seemed a deluge of water sweeping over her. 
Opening her eyes, and springing to her fleet, 
she saw that she must have lain there some 
time; for the tide was coming rapidly in 
again, and in a short time more would have 
completely covered them. Seizing hold of the 
helpless body of poor D’Arblay she exerted 
all her strength, and pulled him a few feet 
further up the beach, and again began chafing 
him to.restore circulation. 

“Will no one ever come? ,r she exclaimed, 
passionately, at length, looking wistfully up 
the cliff. “ They must have missed me, and 
began the search. He will surely die unless 
help reaches ns soon.” 

A few moments later, strong arms were 
carrying the'inanimate person to a neighbor¬ 
ing fisherman’s hut, and tender tones were 
saying words<pf praise to the noble girl. But 
she walked listlessly by the side of her ship¬ 
wrecked lover, hearing nothing, only gazing 
intently upon his blanched features. 

Arriving soon at a hut, and flannels and 
spirits being brought inh requisition, the life 
currents flowed again in the veins of Lonis 
D’Arblay; but it was a longtime before Helen 
Sea vers knew it. Many days she lay between. 
life-and death, a dreadful brain fever striking 
her down at the very door, of the fisherman's 
hut. 

From the moment the crisis was passed, 
Lotus’s name never passeff her lips'; though 
before that time, while she vrtteftlelinons, that 
was the plaintive cry at all hours. It brought 
tears to the eyes of all watchere, to hear her 
piteous beseechings to have him given back to 
her; and, when the weather was stormiest, 
her ravings were the loudest. 
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It was a mild day on which the crisis was 
passed, and for a week after; at the end of 
which time she began to grow quite strong 
again. 

“Iam glad to see you looking so well,” said 
her annt, one day, about this time, coming 
into her room. 

“It matters very little to me,” said she, 
sadly. “Since the great desire of my life 
could not be given me, it matters little that 
such a paltry tiling as my life should be given 
back to me. But, if I must live, I only ask 
that I shall be permitted, as soon as possible, 
to go back to England and peace. I never 
shall see or hear of the rocky shores of Con¬ 
naught, but with a shudder” 

“But should you like to see a visitor to-day? 
He is—■” 

. - O, my father 1 of course. How kind of him 
to ^ome! I shall go home with him so gladly. 
Let me see him at once.” 

The good-natured aunt at once withdrew; 
and, a moment afterwards, the door again 
opened, and another person softly crossed the 
threshold. But it was not her father. 

“My darling HelenP said a voice, in her 
ear. “ Do you indeed live, after all—” 

“ Louis D’Arblay I and alive I” she exclaim¬ 
ed, rising up in bed. “Ah! God be thanked! I 
thought you slept the sleep of death” 


“ I should, darling, but for you,” he mur¬ 
mured softly, bending, and kissing the pale 
lips. “ Such a brave little heroine as you are! 
And you must hurry and get well, for your 
father has given his consent to our marriage 
in the spring.” 

“Without consulting me?” poutingly. 

“What need, when your talk constantly 
answered all questions?” 

“ But I was crazy then.” 

“Ah! I should think you crazier still if you 
said aught against it” 

“ But where is father?” 

“We expect him every minute. Just as the 
crisis was passed, he was summoned home. 
He wrote that we should expect him back 
again this afternoon.” 

At that moment a third person appeared in 
the doorway. 

“ My dear child! I am glad to see you 
looking so well ” 

“Dear father! And Louis?” 

“ Bless you, my children! I have no fears 
he will be unworthy of yon, brave as you are.” 

“My stars!” exclaimed the aunt, coming 
into the room just then, and gazing wonder- 
ingly at Helen’s cheeks, flushed with excite¬ 
ment. “ Who’d think she’d been sick? This 
gentleman is worth a dozen doctors. He 
should have bee recalled in before.” 
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THE STORY TOLD ME LAST SUMMER. 

BY MYBA C. GBEEKLEAF. 


When last summer’s heat brought with it 
freedom from toil for a few precious weeks, 
with broad-soled shoes on my feet, a small 
sack swung on my back, a soft-felt hat on my 
head—I must, however, add that I had sent 
a well-packed valise forward by express, to 
meet me at the one determined point on my 
route—I sat out to wander as circumstances 
■and inclination should prompt, though with 
the general idea that I should spend much of 
my time in Worcester conntv. 

Ten miles was all I accomplished the first 
day, and I found myself weary and a little 
footsore at that. Mortified at my want of 
endurance, I tried to comfort myself with the 
idea that I was ill. Perhaps I was; but now 


I certainly am not, nor was I on my return 
to the city in September. 

I had passed six days on the road, not 
travelling due west, but in a sort of zigzag, 
when one morning, having gained the top of 
a little eminence that lay in my path, I saw 
the top of Wachusett cut the horizon directly 
before me. By spells, as the fancy seized me, 
I walked on, now turning aside to inspect a 
chair factory perched knowingly by a little 
pearl of a waterfall, which finally held me 
longer than its master the factory; or explor¬ 
ing some park-like pasture, dotted with beau¬ 
tiful white, or white and red cattle; now 
resting at the door of some farmhouse, whose 
mistress seldom failed, after demurring a 
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little, to take a sufficient price for the milk 
anil bread I had asked for. 

As evening drew on, I ascended a high hill, 
almost a mountain of itself, and found, on 
reaching the summit, that it was set over 
against Wachusett at the distance of about 
six miles air line. The top of this hill was a 
finely-cultivated farm. Its long, two-storied 
farmhouse, with its broad piazza, the large, 
well-built, new bam at a wide distance from 
the house, the clean-swept expanse of un¬ 
fenced green turf in front of the house, formed 
an inviting picture. Ringing the door-bell, I 
asked entertainment for a few days. 

With an almost sharp manner, the mistress 
of the house—it afterwards proved of the 
farm and all other belongings—asked: 

“What do you want to stay here for?” 

“To get acquainted with the mountain 
over yonder.” 

“Plenty come up here to look at the view, 
but few do anything more than just ride back 
and forward a little, and then off; but I don’t 
think I could live anywhere else, I should be 
so lonesome without old Chusett to look at 
the first thing in the morning and the last at 
night.” 

So we struck a bargain, and I established 
myself in a room where I, too, could look at 
“Chusett ” morning and night 

The first morning of my stay, when I had 
descended to the piazza, I saw hobbling round 
the comer a cripple. The same was repeated 
morning after morning, till my curiosity was 
piqued, and I determined to find out who this 
inmate of the family, never mentioned, never 
seen but to disappear, might be. His whole 
figure, with the exception of his legs, was 
large and strongly-knit, while he swung him¬ 
self along, with great apparent difficulty, by 
the help of two cratches. 

I had now become acquainted with the 
plan of the house, and determined to pass 
through the dining-room and out upon the 
piazza by a side door, and thus cut off the 
cripple’s retreat My plan succeeded, and I 
stood face to face with him as he leaned on 
his cratches, gazing with a fixed hut intent 
look on the mountain before him. 

To my “good-morning,” he gave a quiet 
nod and moved, as if to go away as n«ninT 

I observed something dark and sombre in 
the face; still the massive features seemed to 
express a capability of benevolence and even 
mirth. 

I hope you will not let me disturb your 
morning habit I have noticed that you 


always go away as soon as I come out” 

“ It is best for such as me to be alone,” he 
replied, still moving off 

I tried in vain to detain him, and I never 
saw his face but that morning. The look in 
it haunted me. He seemed to chafe in hi* 
imprisonment, for he was so lame that he 
was virtually a prisoner, and perhaps took 
courage or comfort in looking at the moun¬ 
tain, as finding there one more mighty than 
he, chained by destiny to one place forever. 

At breakfast, as my hostess Mrs. Barker 
waited to see that all my wants were supplied, 
I said: 

“Will you tell me something about this 
lame man I always drive away from the 
piazza when I come down in the morning?” 

“It is only Jake, Jake Barker, Mr. Barker’s 
brother.” And she relapsed into silence; bnt 
as she did not leave the room immediately, 
although there was nothing to detain her, I 
concluded she would be willing to say more, 
and inquired again: 

“ Wounded during the war, I suppose?” 

“ Bless your soul, no! Don’t you know 
about Jake Barker’s lameness? But how 
should you though, a stranger to everybody 
in town? It is a strange story. I can’t stop 
to tel! it now. After milking, to-night, I’ll 
tell you all I know about it, if you’re a mind 
to come down here and sit awhile with Mr. 
Barker and I.” 

During the day, many thoughts and fancies 
of lame Jake passed through my mind. At 
length, as the shadows grew very long, the 
dull ding, ding of the cow-bell was heard, and 
White-face Iai£ her muzzle upon the gate 
through which her mistress passed to the 
milking. Not rnqpy minutes after I stood 
leaning over the same gate, listening to the 
“tchu, tchu” of the tiny white streamlets, 
and the comfortable, satisfied half-sigh, half- 
grunt—it is the right word, if it is not elegant 
—of each cow, as, relieved of her milky 
burthen, she settled herself in some inviting 
hollow for the night. 

At length the last shallow pan was filled, 
the last wooden pail rinsed and hung upon 
its accustomed stake outside the north door; 
all beneath my watchful, admiring gaze, and 
Mis. Barker washed her hands, drew down her 
rolled-up sleeves, and led on to the sitting- 
room. Don’t imagine that she folded her 
hands when there; no indeed. A blue yam 
sock was always at hand, at some stage of 
incompleteness, and the needles were never 
still in Mrs. Barker’s presence. 
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Mrs. Barker was no beauty. Strength and 
health were her two inestimable treasures. 
She was broad-backed, strong and red-armed, 
freckled by her constant runnings out of 
doors, when she couldn’t stop to put on a 
sun-bonnet, as she said. Her hair had been 
parted for many, many years, one would 
judge, in the same place, the back hair so 
fiercely pulled back, and the front so closely- 
drawn forward and down, and wound into a 
little hard knob just above each ear, through 
which a long, brass pin was stuck, that the 
partings had widened and widened with the 
passing years, till there was, comparatively 
speaking, an ocean of parting, and three 
small islands of hair. Still I admired Mrs. 
Barker; not for her beauty, as you may 
guess; but for the rapid, exact skill with 
which she performed all her multiplied 
duties, and for that dignified, easy self-pos¬ 
session, which was as perfect and becoming 
to her in her miik-rooin, as to the daughter 
of many generations of cultivated ladies in 
her drawing-room. Place Mrs. Barker in the 
drawing-room, ask her to receive a few guests, 
and what has become of her ease, her digni¬ 
fied movements? A fish out of water is not 
more .uneasy; a swan on shore is not more 
awkward. 

**Mr. H alker wants to hear about Jake, 
Mr. Barker, and I am going to tell the old 
story to-night.” 

“Better not, better not, wife. It is just as 
well to let it die, as it seems likely to with 
this generation.” 

“ Where is the harm ? Everybody here¬ 
abouts knows all about it.” • 

“Well, well,just as you please, wife.” And 
Mr. Barker tilted his chair upon its bind legs 
hi his accustomed comer,' closed his eyes, but 
did not sleep. 

Vou must know,” Mrs. Barker began, 

“ that the Barkers felled the first tree on this 
laud, more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago. When the Revolutionary war broke 
out, Jedutlian Barker had a snug log-house, 
boarded inside, a well-stocked farm’ and a 
large family of boys and girls, pretty well 
grown up, and able to do their part in farm 
work indoors or out; but Jedutlian was sus¬ 
pected of loving his acres better than liberty, 
and it was thought that if he had spoken his 
mind right out, he would have been for Old 
England. 

“His oldest son Richard, just nineteen— 
there were girls older—was all afire to go to 
the war; but his father would not let him go. 


Richard brooded over it for six months or so 
then went without leave, and before many 
months came home almost helplessly a crip, 
pie. Jeduthau was standing on his door- 
stone, smoking his pipe, when poor Richard 
came up. His mother ran out, crying, ‘he is 
lame, he is lame!' for she had seen him from 
the window, and at her cry the girls came 
running after, and before Dick had reached 
the door-stone, they were half-carrying him— 
the women, mind, you, for Jeduthau stood 
there still and stiff, as if he was a part of the 
stone he stood on. 

“‘How do you do, father?’ said poor 
Richard, his cheek turning a shade paler, 
though it was r, ’e enough before, from liis 
wounds and his lung, weary journey home. 

“‘Iam your father no longer. I'll own no 
lads that run away for such foolishness. You 
shall never cross this threshold again & long 
as I live; so go your way, and take care of 
yourself as best you may.’ 

“ The mother and sisters entreated in vain, 
while the weary soldier leaned against the 
butternut tree that was left standing in front 
of the house. Hot even for that night, not 
even for one hour would Jedutlian relent 

“ B Idle this scene had been going forward, 
another actor had entered unobserved. A 
little, wrinkled old woman, with one of the 
large, circular, scarlet camlet cloaks of the 
time hanging back from her shoulders, for the 
heat of the weather forbade her wrapping it 
around her person, and concealing her elfish 
locks under its ample hood, had crept up un¬ 
observed, and now stood on the side of the 
butternut tree opposite to Richard, listening 
with eager eye, as well as ear, to vshat passed 
at the door. 

When. the wretched women gave over 
their useless pleading, she hobbled up to 
Jeduthau, who winced visibly at the thought 
of her sharp and fearless tongue, for Jinnie 
Dickerson was well known throughout the 
country. 

“‘What is this I hear, Jedutlian Barker? 
ye will not let your own first-born son cross 
your threshold ?’ 

“ ‘ He is a rebel, and no son of mine.’ 

“ ‘And are sons so plenty and so good, that 
ye can afford to drive one from your side 
because he disobeyed you once ? The stead¬ 
iest, stoutest, blithest lad, ye know well he 
was for many a settlement around.’ 

“ ‘ Begone, you teasing old hag, or carry my 
curse with you os he does!’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I go, and, if ye will it, take your 
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curse with me; but if I take, I leave one by 
the same token. Take your poor, bruised 
boy back to your heart and hearth, or the 
curse of God will rest on ye V 

Begone 1 I will have no dictations from 

you.* 

“ Poor old wrinkled Jinnie raised her small 
height to its highest, and a look as of an 
avenging deity burned in her yet youthful 
eye. 

“‘It’s a smaU thing, ye think, to turn 
your crippled son away from your door, but 
never, never, so long as ye have son or son’s 
son to till your acres, shall there lack a 
cripple at your fireside. You gave, and now 
you take.’ 

“And so it was. The next .viator Jednthan 
himself was fearfully crushed by a log rolling 
upon him, and, though he lived many years, 
never again crossed his pvrn threshold. Be¬ 
fore his death, a crippled grandchild lay in 
the cradle which for many generations had 
rocked the heir to the small property the 
Barkers had to bequeath. So the inheritance 
went again to the second son, but tbe elder 
brother lived at home. The next heir had 
his hack nearly broken by a fierce wrestler, 
while he was yet a youth, and that mishap 
for many years kept up the chain. No son 
of that house went to the last war with 
England, but It was of no avail to remain at 
home. Ever the rightful heir, before he came 
to the property, by some illness or accident 
was crippled, and must be laid aside from the 
farm work and sit in the chimney comer, 
while the farm passes into the hands of the 
next younger son. 

“ The old house wore out and was pulled 
down. It used to stand down there by the 
road, in that spot where the grass is not quite 
so green as the rest, and this was built The 
oM hearthstones and fireplaces were given 
up, and fire-frames and stoves have taken 
their places, but the cripple is still here. 

“Our Jake was again the oldest son, but 
bom a cripple- He was the brightest, happi- 
est-dhpositioned boy you’d meet with in 
niany a day, they tell me; went to school, 
and always was first in his class. When he 
heard the old story, it did not seem to make 
ninck impression upon him. He said Samuel, 
that is Mr. Barker, might have the farm and 
Welcome. He should do well enough. Poor 
fellow! he changed his mind before long. 
When he was seventeen years old, a new 
family moved Into town. I remember very 
Well when the children came into school for 


the first time. I believe there were five boys, 
but only one girl. She bad real yellow hair, 
and just crimped, for all the world, as the 
fashion now is. It would not curl, and it 
would not keep straight; and there was such 
a quantity of it! She could only twist it int# 
a great knot behind, and stick a comb in it 
I never could see what made her so taking 
with the boys, but they all thought there was 
nothing too good for Daisy Dill, and she must 
not lift a finger, because she was little and a 
bit delicate looking. I think she was as 
tough as any of us though. She is only two 
years younger than I, and she looks fifteen 
younger at least 

u But I forget Somehow, I always do for¬ 
get when I get to thinking of Daisy DilL 

“At first, her coming made Jake happier 
than ever. He whistled and hummed songs 
all the time when he was alone, and set to 
carving a set of beads for her—he could do 
them famously—but he never finished them. 

“ One day wo were all standing round the 
stove at noon talking, chaffing and eating our 
dinner, when Jake came in and made for a 
place by Daisy. She tried to make room for 
him, but "William Powers, who thought he 
was about as fine a chap as could be found, 
moved closer to Daisy, saying, ‘Take that 
place, Jake, if you want any. Pretty times if 
a wretched cripple like you must always pick 
and choose. I would like yon to know that 
some things are not for you in this world.’ 

“ How we all fired up at that, and told him 
pretty plainly what we thought; but Jake 
went away and sat down in his own seat, 
opened a book and leaned his head on his 
two hands; but he did not see a word. Daisy 
really liked him. I believe he might have 
married her if he had tried. Some women 
are strange in their tastes. But when Jake 
was sitting down, he was grand and strong¬ 
looking, with such a deep, kind look in his 
eyes, I don’t know as I wonder much that 
Daisy took a liking to him. 

“So Daisy crept up to him,not going at 
once, you know, but first for one thing here, 
and then another there, till she sat down in 
the seat in front of him, and, turning half 
round, picked up his pencil, and it seemed to 
me she stroked and patted it with her little 
fingers, without meaning anything, I suppose, 
as if she would like to do the same with his 
hand, just to show him that she did not 
approve of "William’s impudence; but she did 
not say a word. 

“ Pretty soon some of the little boys came 
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scampering in, saying * the master’ was com¬ 
ing, and Daisy ran away to her own place. 

“As soon as she was gone, J ake gathered 
up his crutches with a jerk, called out in a 
half-savage tone, 4 Bring my books home to¬ 
night, Samuel,’ and left the schoolliouse just 
before the master entered. He did not get 
home till long after dark, and then went 
straight to bed without any supper. Nobody 
knows where he spent that long afternoon, 
nor how he spent that night. 

“ The next morning he came down looking 
strange, and, if you saw his face this morning, 
you know what the look is. It has never 
gone out of his eyes since. From that day to 
this he has not left the farm. If he meets 
anybody, he turns away. All the neighbors 
understand him now, and never speak to him. 
He helps all he can, but that is but little. 
Every morning he stands a long while on the 
piazza, watching old Chusett. If the sun 
shines on it, he is less strange; but if there is 
a storm brewing, liis look is terrible. Who 
knows what the poor fellow has come to think 
and feel about that mountain?’’ 

Mrs. Barker had forgotten her knitting, 
and seemed to be telling her story to the 
■well-polished stove at the opposite side of 


the room. Her husband seemed to have had 
memories not altogether pleasant awakened 
by the recital. I queried if he, too, might 
have felt the charm of this Daisy Dill As 
Mrs. Barker remained silent, I asked: 

‘■And what became of Daisy Dill?” 

She refused one after another of our boys 
till there were few that could laugh at the 
rest, I guess,”—here she threw a sharp glance 
at her husband—“ and then when people began 
to wonder who she was waiting for, a city 
merchant spent the summer here, and the 
next winter he and Daisy were married and 
went to the city to live. She comes up some¬ 
times summers, hut she don’t stay long. She 
always drives up here, and inquires how we 
all are, but late years she don’t come in.” 

I thanked Mrs. Barker for the tale, and, 
taking the tallow dip from the table at my 
elbow, ascended the crooked, narrow stairs to 
my room. ’I slept but little. Lame Jake and 
Daisy Dill would not be cast out of my weary 
brain. When morning dawned, I dressed, 
paid my reckoning, and when Jake, left once 
more in peace to his morning communion 
with “Chusett,” stood gazing at its rose- 
tinted crown, I was far on the road that leads 
to its foot. 

X 
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THE TItf CROSS. 

BY AHETHYST WAY5E. 


“ Thebe, pappoose of the pale-face, winketh 
tlie bright eye that is open ever in the sun¬ 
shine above the tent of thy mother. The red 
squaw Wenonah bids thee say to her, the 
white birds were freed for the sake of the soft- 
eyed lily, who had a look of the spirit land, 
like that which, went out of the face of the 
pappoose of Wenonah when she laid it to sleep 
on the green breast of the earth.” 

These words were said softly, by a strange, 
wild-looking Indian woman, to three children, 


clinging closely to each other, and looking 
fearfully and sadly about the wilderness that 
surrounded therm Neither of these children 
comprehended the whole beautiful meaning 
of the Indian, but they followed with tearful 
eyes the outstretched, dusky finger, and every 
one gave a scream of joy. For there, far away 
over hill, and plain, and narrow stream, shin¬ 
ing like a silver ribbon between, surmounting 
a dark line of trees on the distant horizon, 
glistened in the sunshine a single speck like a 
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ball of fire. Well knew they all Its welcome 
gleam, and tears of joy greeted the sight of it 
—the dear, dear cross of tin their father had 
secured to the topmost bough of one of the 
grand old trees that shaded their mountain 
home; so that, were any of the little ones lost 
in the wild woods on the mountain, they would 
know where to turn for home and safety. 

They were children of a worthy German, 
who had come far away from his own pleasant 
Faderland, to find a home for his family in 
the western, wilds of America, and in one of 
their rambles for berries had been carried 
away by a tribe of wandering Indians. The 
terror and distress of the poor little things, 
and especially, as she said, a look on the face 
of the youngest, a little girl of delicate beauty 
—like her own innocent little one, laid at rest 
in a forest grave—had moved the pity of one 
of the women of the tribe, and in the dark¬ 
ness of midnight she had loosed the cords that 
bound them all to a tree, and led them away, 
far away to a safe spot, in sight of the well- 
known cross, the sacred symbol their pious 
father had raised to guide all wanderers to a 
place of refuge. 

“While the sun smiles the eye is always 
shining; the pappoose cannot miss the way 
if the pathway of an arrow is followed, and 
here is the trail that leads onward.” So say¬ 
ing, the Indian woman waved her hand in 
farewell, and before the startled children fairly 
realized their freedom, her tall form and scar¬ 
let blanket had disappeared behind a thicket 
of pines. 

The sight of the cross seemed like the ap¬ 
pearance of a friend from home, and restored 
the cheerfulness and dispersed the fears of 
the children. Franz, the eldest, sprang up 
from the ground, where he had thrown him¬ 
self, and cried out, joyfully: 

“Ah, Leppel, my boy, here’s good luck for 
us once more. Wont we remember that In¬ 
dian woman to our dying day ? Lillie, darling, 
didn’t I tell you we should see mother again ? 
We'll certainly be at home to-night Let us 
try and find some berries or fruit to eat” 

“I'd rather hunt up a mossy seat to rest 
my poor, aching feet,” answered Leppel, the 
second boy, looking about him, as he spoke, 
for a cool seat in the shade. 

But Lillie, a fairy little thing, as sweet and 
charming as the flower whose name her par¬ 
ents had given her for her pearly skin, said 
earnestly, pointing her dimpled finger toward 
the distant cross: 

“ Xo, no, darling brothers; let ns not stop 


yet to eat or rest, but keep onward while there 
is light, and home lies plainly in sight See 
what a speck it shines there; let us.go on tiD 
it is plainer and nearer ” And with the words, 
she led the way onward, her blue eyes fixed, 
eager and wistful, upon the starlike beacon. 

Slowly and reluctantly the stouter and 
stronger brothers followed her, talking of the 
strange sights they had seen and the dangers 
they had passed. But Lillie’s heart was not 
with the grim Indians behind, or the rough 
way she was pursuing. It was yearning and 
swelling with love for the dear mother face, 
and the familiar home, where she knew their 
disappearance had brought anguish and alarm. 
So the three children plodded on through the 
narrow footpath, until they came to a sudden 
turn, where It opened into two ways—one, a 
wide, broad road, sloping downward, and well 
beaten, it seemed, by many passing feet; the 
other, like that they had come along, rugged 
and narrow, and constantly rising upward 
toward the summit of the mountain chain, 
but directly in the line of the cross, which in 
the sunlight shone brighter than ever, as if 
formed from that diamond of diamonds we 
read so much about, the great Koh-i-nor. 

The children paused. The downward road 
looked very pleasant and inviting for their 
weary feet and burning foreheads, shaded on 
either side with broad spreading trees, the 
banks gorgeous with brilliant flowers, and 
astir with warbling birds and glancing butter¬ 
flies. And far down in the distance were 
drooping boughs, that appeared laden with the 
purple clusters of the delicious wild plum. 

“See, see,” cried Franz and Leppel both; 
“ let us hasten down to that charming spot” 
And away they bounded down the tempting 
road, forgetting their late fatigue and their 
distant home. But once more the blue-eyed 
Lillie checked them: 

“Alas! dear brothers, the pleasant road 
leads away from the dear tin cross. We shall 
only be wasting the daylight, and roam further 
from home while the nightfall hurries on.” 

The brothers looked up at the sky, and then 
from the beautiful road to the steep, rocky 
pathway that wound up the ascent “ There 
is plenty of time,” said they; “ we can return 
in a little while.” Little Lillie shook her 
head, and turned steadily upward on the toil¬ 
some journey. Finding they did not follow, 
she called pitifully, entreating them to come 
on with her. 

“Go on, go on!” shouted they. “We will 
overtake you by-and-by.” 
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So Lillie plodded on, turning sorrowfully, 
every now and then, to look for her truant 
brothers. The country grew more bleak and 
barren as the ground rose steeper, and there 
was no shade to keep off the fierce sunlight 
from her fair white forehead. But she held a 
broad plantain-leaf before her eyes, and kept 
on steadily, remembering the charming grove 
by the cottage door, and the cool seat beneath 
the great tree that upheld the shining cross. 
The flinty stones beneath her wore away the 
flight shoes that protected her tiny feet, and 
they grew veiy sore and painfiiL Yet she 
would not leave the path, to bathe them at a 
spring she saw bubbling in an opening near, 
for sbe said to herself, if she only reached 
home soon, her mother's soft hands would 
dress the wounds, and apply cooling ointment 
to relieve the smart. But then, oftentimes, 
she came upon little patches of soft, green 
moss, that seemed scattered by some kind fairy 
to heal the poor little feet, so they could bear 
the hard journey' to the end; and, once in. a 
while, a solitary pine tree would appear, to 
shade her forehead when it seemed too sultry 
to go further. 

Occasionally, too, a sweet-voiced bird called 
out to her from the low shrubbery, and seem¬ 
ed so much like the voice of a friend that 
it dispersed the dismal feeling of loneliness 
that began to creep over her. And so, with 
her eyes fixed steadily upon the cross, con¬ 
stantly growing larger and brighter, it did not 
eeem so terrible a journey as she had at first 
thought it. Once she withdrew her gaze, and 
then the light grew dim, and the pathway 
confused with overhanging shrubbery and 
huge rocks across it. Then sbe heard again, 
the bird’s dear notes , and looking up, for the 
first time saw it plainly, a bright-eyed, snow- 
white dove, circling about her head a moment, 
and then leading off over a tangled hedge. 
Little Lillie accepted him for her guide, and 
with a great many wounds from the sharp 
thorns on her delicate hands, and a few tears 
of weakness and pain in her beautiful eyes, 
managed to force her way through the hedge 
and gain the path once more. 

Presently she saw, where it did not look but 
a short distance out of her way, a bush bent 
down with its load of delicious-looking berries, 
over a sunny pool of water shining like a mir¬ 
ror, in a crevice of the rock. She was turning 
back for them, so grateful would they have 
seemed to her parched, feverish lips, when she 
noticed, for the first time, how low the sun 
was getting in the western sky, and how the 


shadows were lengthening on the mountain. 
Without a thought of regret she relinquished 
the idea, little dreaming of the poisonous adder 
lying coiled amid the richly-freighted branch 
•f berries, but only resolute on improving the 
blessed light of day while it was granted her. 
And now the country began to grow more 
level and fertile. The way became smoother, 
with springing grass and sweetly-perfumed 
flowers, and the air was cool and delicious to 
her throbbing forehead,’ while the notes of 
the snow-white dove grew more melodious, 
and he came nearer and nearer, till her hand 
could almost smooth his unspotted plumage. 
New strength and vigor seemed to come to 
her; and when the western sky had gathered 
together its brilliant clouds of gold, and crim¬ 
son, and purple, for a gorgeous canopy to 
shroud the retreat of the large round sun, sbe 
was bounding along as swiftiy as the light- 
footed deer—till, at length, before her shone a 
bright and steady light It was not the cross 
—that had ceased shining with the setting 
sun. It was not the evening star—that, with 
tremulous coquetry, was still dallying with the 
veil of mist that hid its radiant face. What 
could it be ? 

Ah! the sudden rapture that thrilled Lillie’s 
innocent heart, and stayed her hastening foot¬ 
step! Dear, dear reward for all her painful 
journey and self-denying perseverance! there, 
in the soft twilight gray, loomed up the famil¬ 
iar cottage walls of her fathers house; and 
the light came clear and steady through the 
vine-wreathed window, where she saw her 
mother’s noble form bowed down in prayer 
for the safety of her lost darlings. Softly, with 
steps as light as if her feet had only brushed 
daintily the fairest summer flowers, as an 
angel might come to answer the prayer, as 
noiseless and as beautiful, with her beaming 
eyes and radiant face, little Lillie glided up tp 
ber mother’s side, and flung her white arms 
around her mother’s neck. 

How fast and close she was clasped, in a 
wild embrace of frantic joy'! How tenderly 
the weary little limbs were bathed, and sooth¬ 
ing balm and loving kisses showered upon the 
wounded snowy feet! And when the delicious 
food was placed before her, sweeter than ever 
had passed her lips before, and Lillie’s every 
want supph’ed, with her head pillowed softly 
on her mother's breast, she listened to the 
story of the grief and dismay at home when 
it was discovered that the Indians had carried 
them away, and learned how her father, with 
a band of trusty friends, was even then away 
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in pursuit of them; answering earnestly the 
oft-interrupting, anxious inquiry of her moth¬ 
er, “Where can your brothers stay so long?” 
by saying, encouragingly, “ They must come 
soon. They promised to overtake me on the 
way.” 

But the stars came out, one by one; the 
young moon rose up, smiled down upon the 
mountain cottage, and then followed the sun 
down the western pathway, and still Lillie 
and her mother waited, crying sadly, “ What 
has become of Franz and Leppel?” 

When they left; the straight and narrow 
path that led up the mountain, the boys re¬ 
galed themselves with a fine repast from a 
well-loaded plum tree, and made cups of the 
large green leaves to drink from the cool stream 
that trickled down the rocks. The shade and 
fruit were not more delicious than the rest 
for their stiff, aching limbs, that grew more 
painful now they had ceased exercising them. 
They called out for Lillie to come and share 
their fruit with them; hut she was far up on 
her way; so they concluded to rest a little 
longer, and then take a fresh start. Once 
asleep, they had little knowledge how swiftly 
the time was passing. Leppel awoke first, and 
starting up in* alarm, aroused his brother 
Instantly. 

“"What will become of Lillie?” asked he. 
“If harm comes to her, left to wander alone 
on the mountain, how shall we be able to look 
into our mothers face, or enter home at all?” 

“ Wliat can happen to her?” rejoined Franz, 
pettishly, to hide the upbraiding of his con¬ 
science. “ She might have stayed with us, at 
any rate. Let us gather some of these fine 
plums, and a bouquet of that charming scarlet 
flower in the stream yonder, to take to our 
mother. Besides, I want to explore that little 
grove there. It is not often we see so beauti¬ 
ful a place as this—why not enjoy it all v,e 
can, since we are always kept so closely at 
home ?” 

Leppel was easily guided by his brothers 
stronger will. So he said no more, but followed 
along from one bright spot to another, peeping 
shyly into the strange nests they came upon, 
and gathering all the pretty flowers in his way, 
hut often turning uneasily to look at the sun, 
so steadily veering toward the west Sudden¬ 
ly, however, as he was breaking down a cluster 
of hazel nuts, he heard a strange, shrill rattle, 
and with a scream of terror, darted away from 
what seemed a twisted coil of gold and pur¬ 
plish velvet, with a little scarlet flame vibrating 
In the centre. 


“ Franz, Franz,” cried he, in distress, “let 
us go back. This is a dangerous spot, for all 
it is so charming. Here is one of those deadly 
rattlesnakes our father warned us of.” 

At that moment Franz's pale face looked 
out from a fir tree he had been climbing. 

“ Be careful; make no noise,” cried he, in a 
whisper, holding up a warning finger. “ Don't 
you remember father thought the bears had 
come on to the mountain ? There are two 
over by the hedge there.” 

Effectually roused from further pleasure- 
seeking, the boys drew closely together, and 
began to look for the road homeward. But 
alas! in running here and there, after each 
new beauty that appeared, they had wandered 
far away, not only from the straight and nar¬ 
row pathway, but from the smoothly-beaten 
road likewise, and no trace could they find of 
either. All was new and strange; and every 
creaking limb or rustling leaf gave them a 
nervous start, fully expecting a springing snake 
or ferocious bear. 

“Alas! that we had kept on the right path 
with dear little Lillie!” said Leppel,bitterly. 

Franz, however, tried to excuse himself 
“We have seen a great many new things,” 
said he, “ and it is well enough now. Who 
knows but we shall reach home before her?” 

“But the light is not so bright as it was, 
and we have not found the path yet,” resumed 
Leppel, ruefully. And then pausing, he said, 
resolutely, “There is only one way to do it, 
Franz, and there must be no more playing 
about it We are only losing time. I must 
climb that tall fir tree there, and see if there 
is any sign of the cross.” 

“ But the bears may see you, or you may fall 
and hurt you. It is terribly tall, Leppel.” 

“I can't help that,” Leppel answered, brave¬ 
ly. “We deserve to be hurt for leaving little 
Lillie to go alone on the right path.” 

Franz felt angry and indignant at these 
words; perhaps because he knew he was the 
eldest, and should have set the right example 
for the others. So he stood silent and sullen, 
without offering any assistance, watching 
Leppel's light form swinging from bough to 
bough, til! he had reached the dizzy height 
There he swung his cap cheerily. 

“I see it, I see it! We have come down on 
the other side of the mountain. We shall 
scarcely reach home to-night We must get 
through that tangled shrubbery and over the 
stream before we can keep the cross in sight” 

“And be killed a dozen times in the dark 
by bears and rattlesnakes,” muttered Franz. 
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11 Ul do no sack thing till I have searched for 
an easier way.” 

He was interrupted by a gosh of silvery 
laughter, and looking about in astonishment, 
they discovered a slight, gracefully-formed In¬ 
dian girl poised lightly on a bough of the great 
fine tree behind them, swinging to and fro, 
and chanting softly to herself She was fan¬ 
tastically dressed, and her shining black hair 
and round dusky- arms were bound with 
wreaths of brilliant flowers. IVlicn the per¬ 
ceived them, she swung herself carelessly to 
the ground, and came bounding toward them, 
her dark, lustrous eyes sparkling with delight. 

“ Soonseeta has wandered these two moons 
from, lior father’s lodge. Let her white broth¬ 
ers show her the war-path trail toward the 
setting sun.” 

The strange being was so bright and pretty 
the boys could not be alarmed at her appear¬ 
ance, and Franz answered, smiling hack: 

“TTe have lost the way ourselves, and are 
searching for the road to lead us home.” 

“Soonseeta knows that road; but it is not 
the war-path of her tribe; it is the serpent 
mark of the pale-face. Soonseeta will show 
the way. It is where the flowers shine, and 
the water spirit babbletk. Come, come,” and 
swinging her wreath gayly about her head, 
she bounded away. 

“ Come, Leppelsaid Franz; “ she will show 
us the way.” 

Hot Leppel did hot stir. “ It is not the 
right way,” said he, slowly, “ for it does not 
lead toward the cross.” 

“ Cut if we find any road it will lead where 
we can learn the way home,” urged Franz. 

“Xo, no,” replied Leppel, resolutely. “I 
can see the cross, and I know the only way 
for us now is to keep directly toward it. I am 
going now, and you had better come with me, 
Franz.” 

Franz was half-inclined to do so; but the 
old fading of his own un worthiness, and his 
brothers superiority, made him obstinate and 
sullen, instead of subdued and penitent; ami 
when the bright-eyed Indian girl called out 
again in her musical voice for him to follow, 
without another word he turned away from 
his brother, and obeyed her. 

So Leppel set out alone, trembling and 
frightened, to he sure, but determined to do 
his best to atone for his error. Often a shin¬ 
ing snake glided out from under his feet, but 
the urgency for speed made him press forward 
boldly. Then the sharp cry of some animal 
near at hand sent his heart leaping to his 


throat, while the tears of sorrow and regret 
coursed down his cheeks, believing his danger 
and distress all brought about by his own folly. 
Still he kept his eye wistfully on the distant 
cross, fast growing dim as the evening shades- 
grew thicker. 

The thicket passed at length, with redoubled 
energy he plunged into the stream, scarcely 
heeding the chilly water or the sharp pebbles 
beneath his feet The bank was gained, and, 
with panting breath and glowing cheeks, he 
hurried on, over rock and gully, until just as 
the darkness, which comes all at once, fell 
upon the twilight mistiness, he found himself 
in the path once more, the straight and nar¬ 
row path that Lillie’s innocent feet had trod 
in the clear daylight hours. But it was a 
dangerous and difficult pathway for the night 
time, and Leppel often stumbled and fell, rising 
again bruised and stunned, but still resolute 
to overcome all obstacles. At length, as he 
was dashing along, his feet touched a pebble 
that rolled from under him, and down he fell 
upon the hard rock beneath. With a groan 
of anguish, he tried to raise himself, but fell 
back helpless. His ankle was sprained, and 
there he must lie and perish on the damp 
ground, if no one came to rescue him. 

Wearily the long, dark hours passed on; 
but then at length he heard voices in the .dis¬ 
tance, and saw gleaming lights every moment 
coming nearer. He raised his quivering voice, 
and shouted feebly. Then he saw bis father 
and several men bearing torches, and on a 
litter, to show them the place where she had 
parted with her brothers, looking like a seraph 
of mercy, so pure and fair in the shining light 
that fell upon her, little Lillie's face shone 
upon poor Leppel's tear-swollen eyes. Peni¬ 
tent, prodigal son that he was, behold, liis 
father had come to meet him. 

u But Franz, where is Franz?” inquired his 
anxious father, while Leppel was lifted ten¬ 
derly to the litter by Lillie’s side. Ay, where 
was Franz? 6 

Laughing loudly to hide the pain and lone¬ 
liness he felt when Leppel bounded away, 
Franz followed his light-footed guide, joining 
ih her wild chanting, and stripping off reck¬ 
lessly the bright heads of the blossoms in his 
way. At length, however, he could not avoid 
seeing she was wandering aimlessly here and 
there, with no particular path in view. Then 
he noticed how her manner had changed, and 
how eccentric her movements grew. The 
light in her eyes became wild and fitful, and 
her musical chanting subsided into low mut- 
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tarings; till the thought, like an icy shiver, 
darted through his mind that she was crazed. 
He could not doubt longer when her gay mood 
left her, and the frenzy of madness came on. 
Now her eyes blazed with demoniac fury, and 
with a sudden rush, like the swoop of a wild 
bird of prey, she grasped his throat with a 
strength that seemed impossible for her. 

With terror exceeding all fear of poisonous 
serpent or ferocious bear, Franz wrenched 
himself away, and flew through the shrubbery. 
Like a tigress, as fierce and beautiful in her 
rage, the mad Indian girl dashed after him. 
No sooner would he reach a thicket, and think 
to hide himself long enough to rest his panting 
breath and trembling limbs, than ho would 
hear her mocking laugh behind him, and see 
her eyes, like coals of fire, glaring down at 
him, and be forced to fly for his life again. 
Thankful enough was he when the darkness 
came, and released him from her fierce pur¬ 
suit Then the new horrors of being lost in 
the woods came over him. He shrank back 
with a scream, when a bat brushed against 
his face, as it dropped out from its day retreat 
in a hollow oak, and shivered at the shrill 
hooting of an owl on a distant fir tree, while 
the familiar, melancholy voice of the whip¬ 
poorwill brought the first gush of penitent 


tears his eyes had shed that day. The very 
stars seemed strange and far away to him, and 
it brought scarcely an added terror when he 
discovered a large shaggy bear crouching near 
him. He stood motionless, hardly drawing a 
breath, and the animal passed along, either 
not perceiving him, or not hungry enough to 
be ferocious. Poor Franz was at the utmost 
extremity of fright. He looked wildly around 
him, chilled and numb with agitation and the 
damp night air—no cross, no light, no familiar 
thing met his straining eye. He could endure 
no more, and when a crackling bush an¬ 
nounced the approach of something else, 
whether maniac Indian, furious animal, or 
some new and dangerous foe, he coul(T not 
tell, he lifted his liand upward imploringly, 
and fell forward senseless to the ground. 

His father found him so, lying stiff and mo¬ 
tionless on the wet moss, his long brown locks 
tangled with briers and leaves, his fair forehead 
cut and bruised, and the trickling blood dried 
and clotted on his pallid cheeks and discolored 
clothes. All their efforts could not restore 
animation. And so, sadly and silently they 
bore him along on the homeward path—sadly 
and silently, but hoping still that his mothers 
'untiring love and ceaseless exertions should 
be able to restore life and consciousness. 
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THE TRUE LOVE AND THE FALSE. 

BY LOTTIE BItOWN. 


For two long years Amy Langley had 
known and respected Gilbert Thorne, and 
when he asked her to be his wife, she placed 
her 1 lands in his and whispered “yes.” 

He was fifteen years her senior, but she did 
not care for that. He was a good true man, 
and she loved to sit apd picture her future, 
with his tender yet strong hands to guide 
her along the way. She felt that, with 1dm, 
life would be worth the having, and love a 
thing to bo honored and revered. 

She felt proud and happy when he came to 
drive or walk with her, and clinging fondly to 
liis arm, she threw defiance at trouble and 
the world. In the ball-room he was ever near 
to wait upon her will, to dance, to sing or 
take her home whenever the blue eyes droop¬ 
ed, awl the brown head grew dizzy with the 
music and the noise. 

Ho never forgot to bring her books, new 
music, and rare flowers; never for a moment 
neglected iier, or her slightest wish. She 
went to lleep to dream of him, and hear him 
whispering her name, and the sweet titles of 
“birdie,” and “darling,” which ho had given 
her, 

Siie was happy, and her life was one long, 
bright summers day. But sooner or later 
night must come, and at length the sunlight 
began to fade on Amy’s life. 

Young, handsome and talented, Mark 
Rush ton burst upon the gay world, and 
frightened its members into rapturous ap¬ 
plause, Witty and gifted beyond the gener¬ 
ality of the would, he was soon the lion of the 
circle in which Amy moved, and it was not 
strange that she should admire him. 

Had he kept from her side, it would have 
ended then, but something attracted him to 
this lovely girl, and once his favorite, all 
others sank into nothingness. She forgot 
Gilbert and his true love for her, and all her 
hopes were centered in Rushton, and they 
were engaged, 

“Alt birdie, I love you too dearly to stand 
between you and happiness,” was Gilbert’s 
noble reply, when she asked a release, “ Go, 
darling, and God grant that you may be 
happy. But if ever trouble comes, remember 
me.” 

He went forth with a crushed and bleeding 


heart, tearing out his hopes of life and love, 
and trampling them beneath his feet, and 
she, weak girl, gazed after him with tearful 
eyes, and sighed, “ Poor Gilbert!” 

Ah, well might she say “poor Gilbert,” 
since with cruel, selfish hands she had 
blighted his life, and strewn Ids path with 
sharp, relentless thorns, 

Rushton came tfhile the teardrops glistened 
hi her eyes, and the heaviness of her wrong 
doing weighed upon her heart, and with his 
well-toned words restored her to her wonted 
gayety. 

The days that followed were golden ones to 
Atoy, and at last the wedding day was ap¬ 
pointed and preparations went busily on 
within Amy’s home. 

Her father had expressed his sorrow at the 
change which she had made, but accustomed 
to listen and accede to every wish of his 
motherless child, he could not cross her In 
her one great desire, and could only pray that 
Mark Rushton might prove worthy of her 
love. 

Gilbert never crossed her path, but often at 
the assemblies which both frequented, she 
saw him standing afar off, gazing at her with 
his love welling up in the sad brown eyes, and 
his whole face breathing of the worship he 
had for her. 

At such times her heart gave wild throbs, 
and often she turned away to hide from that 
sad, reproachful gaze, and wonder why she 
so feared him. 

Then Kushton’s hand fell upon her arm, 
Ills low voico murmured in her ear, and 
Gilbert Thorne was forgotten. 

She was powerless in this man’s hands. lie 
fascinated, and held her a mere tool, and 
when he was near, ho made room in Her 
thoughts fur no otiier. 

In the midst of her joy there came a blow, 
which spread a dense gloom over Amy and 
her home. Her beloved father was stricken 
down, and before a week passed joined his 
wife in the better land. In her sincere grief 
she thought of nothing, and when they came 
to tell her that she must give, up her house 
and all, she listened like one in a dream, and 
not until they convinced her of the absolute 
necessity of leaving her home, did she awaken 
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to a true understanding of the state of affairs. 
Then she looked wildly about her. 

To whom could she turn ? Where on earth 
was there a restlng-placo for the orphan girl? 
Where was Mark? She sat at the window 
all that dreary afternoon, and watched for his 
coming, wondering, and waiting with all the 
eagerness of a child. 

Up and down went the restless crowd, but 
none knew of the suffering of poor Amy, and 
yet'sire sat there all the long hours. It grew 
dark, and still the tide of human beings 
swept on, but no sign of Mark. 

She crept heart-broken to her chamber, 
knowing that this was her last night within 
its snug walls, and lay sobbing in the dark¬ 
ness until sleep came, bringing with it sweet 
forgetfulness. 

With morning came her trouble, and tho 
hitter knowledge of her poverty and frinnd- 
lessness, and after she had gathered up her 
wardrobe, and the few little trinkets which 
were sacred as the gifts of friends, she went 
out to seek a home. 

There was hut one on earth to whom in 
her need she dared to turn, and that one was 
her old nurse, who lived in a quiet street, in 
tho suburbs of the city. It was a poor little 
home, but she felt and know that she would 
he welcome there, and thither sire bent her 
stops. 

Down tho broad thoroughfare she walked, 
turning neither to the right nor left. Sud¬ 
denly the red blood rushed to her face, and 
her heart beat fast with eager expectation. 
Right before her was Mark Uushton, gayly 
talking with a lady. Now ho would speak, 
aud she could tell him her trouble. 

She wont close beside him, aud would have 
touched his arm, but lie saw her, and lifting 
his hat coldly, stood aside to allow her to 
pass on. 

“Who was that?” asked his companion. 

“A Miss Langley.” 

“Ah yes, whose father died a few days 
qince, leaving her penniless?” 

“Yes. I believe so.” 


Amy heard every word, and with her proud 
wounded heart hastened on to weep her 
troubles out in the arms of her kind old 
nurse. What could she do? lie knew of her 
great sorrow, and yet turned from her at tho 
very hour when she most needed him. 

She went patiently back to tho home which 
she must soon leave forever, and in the very 
room where she had sat With her father, lay 
down and wept aloud. 

Like agleam of sunshine came the thought 
of Gilbert Thorne, and she wondered if lie 
knew and pitied her in her great sorrow. 

“O Gilbert!” and the words came up with 
a great sob. “ 0, if I could see you and tell 
you all. I know you would help mo.” 

“Amy!” Tho low voice roused her, and she 
stood, half blind with tears, yet knowing him 
to be near. “Amy, poor child, you are iu 
trouble.” 

“Gilbert! Gilbert! Heaven bless you for 
coming to me at this dreadful hour. I am 
weak and helpless. What can I do ?” 

“Nothing, but remain hero I” 

“This is no lpnger my home, I Cannot 
remain. They told me last night that it must 
go to poor father’s creditors. I am houseless.” 

“Not so. You will remain here. The 
debt is arranged, and the house is yonrs.” 

“ Gilbert, you have done this. O Gilbert 1” 

“ Hush, don’t cry, Amy.” 

“ Can I ever iiope to make a return ?” 

“Yes, be happy.” 

She put her hand upon his arm, and looked 
np into his face. 

“Gilbert!” 

“Amy!” 

All the pent-up love in the strongman’s 
heart went forth in that loud cry, and he 
caught her to his bosom. 

“Amy, my birdie, do you^Iove me? O 
darling, darling, speak and tell me. See how 
I am dying for you.” 

“ Gilbert, if you would take me back!” 

“Thank God!” he murmured; aud hence¬ 
forth their life paths were one. 
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HOW TOM RANDOLPH FOUND HIS WIFE. 

BY W. H. MACY. 


The fine ship Autocrat, of which I had the 
good fortune to be first officer, was running 
through the trades, outward bound, with a 
gentle, all-sail breeze. Everything was draw¬ 
ing handsomely; the watch were lazily 
“yarning” in groups, forward, and Captain 
Randolph and his beautiful wife, with little 
Jerome, had lingered on deck, enjoying the 
fine tropical moonlight till the child's eyelids 
drooped, and he leaned heavily against his 
mother for support. 

“ Come, Jerome,” said his mother, as she 
turned to go into the cabin, “ it is time these 
young eyes were closed for a long nap. Good 
night, Tom,” she continued, “for I suppose I 
shall be asleep before you and Mr. Bailey 
have finished your long yams. Good-night, 
Mr. Bailey.” And with her little boy by the 
hand, she glided below. 

She always called her husband “Tom,” and 
in such a tone that the rude abbreviation was 
sweeter to the ear than the most aristocratic 
title she could have given him. There was a 
world of affection in every word and look ex¬ 
changed between this happy couple, and it 
had always seemed to me that the history of 
their early love must have something of 
romance about it. There was a slight foreign 
accent in Mrs. Randolphs speech, a musical 
trill in the pronunciation of her r’s, winch 
seemed to tell of sunny France. I had asked 
no questions, for my curiosity was restrained 
by a feeling of delicacy, and I was not then 
so well acquainted with the captain’s noble 
nature as I afterwards became. 

We sat smoking in silence for several min¬ 
utes after all was still in the cabin. 

“What are you thinking of, Mr. Bailey?” 
said the captain at last, in a cheerful voice. 
“ Not homesick, I hope ?” 

“No sir,” said L “I have not much to 
make me so. If I had a family like yours, 
and was leaving them behind, I might well 
have that feeling. To tell the truth, I was 
thinking how happy you roust be with such 
ties.” 

“That is true,” returned the captain; “but 
I can only say by way of advice, ‘ Go thou 
and do likewise. 5 The same ties will yet cling 
around you, I hope, and that you will find 
their bonds as pleasant as I do.” 


“ T h ank you, sir,” I answered. “I was 
thinking,''also, that Mrs. Randolph seems to 
be no stranger to the se%” 

“She ought to be no stranger to it; for, I 
may say, it was on that element that I picked 
her up. But I have never told you the his¬ 
tory of my first acquaintance with Louise. It 
is sufficiently strange to interest you, I think; 
and, as you have a quiet watch, and the ship 
seems to take care of herself with a good hand 
at the wheel, perhaps I shall never have a 
better opportunity than now.” 

The captain then proceeded to tell me his 
story, which I shall endeavor to transcribe in 
his exact words. 

I was only in my nineteenth year, when I 
arrived home from my first whaling voyage 
in the old Grand Turk. It was at a time 
when oil was high in Europe, and she, as well 
as many other ships about that time, were 
sent to sell their cargoes in England or France. 
I was promised a good berth in the spring, 
and thought I might as well employ the win¬ 
ter in making this voyage to Europe. So I 
stuck by the ship, and we sailed for London 
on the same bottom, without discharging. 
The winter passage across the Atlantic 
proved a very severe one, and, in riding out 
heavy gales, the old ship was terribly strained; 
but we finally reached London, with both 
,pumps going for dear life. Here the cargo 
was disposed of to good advantage; but it was 
found that the ship would need more repairs 
than she was worth, and she was condemned 
and sold for the benefit of all concerned. I 
thus found myself adrift in a foreign port, 
and, as it might be some time before I got a 
chance to return home, I decided to accept 
the inducement held out by a “South Sea¬ 
man” which was fitting out, and make a 
foreigner of myself for the time being. I 
accordingly shipped as a boat*steerer, or 
“harpooner,” as they termed ih in the barque 
Glencoe, bound to the Pacific Ocean by the 
eastern route round Good Hope. I shipped, 
in haste to repent at leisure; fonwe had not 
been long at sea before I found reason to do 
so in sackcloth and ashes. Captain Judd 
proved to be a man utterly unfit for the posi¬ 
tion he held, by reason of indulgence in drink. 
And perhaps no greater curse can befall a 
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ship on a long voyage than intemperance on 
the part of her captain. 

We met with nothing unusual on the out¬ 
ward passage, and had passed the latitude of 
the Cape and of Tristan D’Acunha, when one 
morning, on going to the masthead, I discov¬ 
ered a vessel ahead, of peculiar appearance as 
to her rig, she appearing to have but one sail 
set, and that a staysail," or jib of some sort. 
We stood on towards the stranger, and, on 
nearing her, it was evident she was a ship of 
five or six hundred tons, with only the main- 
lower mast standing. The main-staysail was 
set, while a smaller staysail was bent up and 
down the mainmast aft, by way of trysail. 
Soon the tricolor of France was made out, 
lashed low down in the main rigging. She 
was evidently in great need of assistance. 

We ran down across the Frenchman, old 
Judd cursing them all the way for a pack of 
frog-eatirig lubbers, who didn’t knowhow to 
keep their sticks in the ship, nor to rig jury 
ones after they had lost them. Only three 
men and one female were to be seen on her 
deck. We lowered a boat and boarded the 
ship, which we found to be the transport 
Fontenoy, one hundred and thirty days from 
Toulon, bound to the Marquesas Islands. 
This wa3 about the time when Louis Phil¬ 
ippe was possessed with a mania for planting 
colonies in the Pacific, and had placed mili¬ 
tary and naval forces at the Marquesas and 
Society Islands. Their story was a sad and 
eventful one. They had sailed from France 
with a crew of thirty men, and a cargo of 
supplies, and military and naval stores. All 
had gone well until after leaving Madeira, 
where they had merely touched and sent a 
boat in; but shortly after leaving this island, 
the smallpox made its appearance, and as¬ 
sumed its most malignant form, baffling all 
the medical skill at command; for the sur¬ 
geon himself was one of the earliest victims. 
One after another died, and were launched 
overboard as soon as possible, the nature of 
the disease being such that the bodies could 
not be preserved even for decent burial; and 
the ship became, for a time, a floating char¬ 
nel-house. The captain and mate sickened 
and died; discipline was almost at an end, 
and each expected to be struck down by the 
terrible malady; for previous vaccination 
seemed to be little, if any, protection against 
its attacks. They experienced heavy weather 
as they approached the latitude of the Cape, 
and, as their force was reduced to a few 
weakened and disheartened men, they dared 


not carry sail, but kept the ship under snug 
canvas all the time. As the disease showed 
signs of abatement, no new victims being now 
attacked, they were encouraged with the hope 
that it had spent its force, and that they 
would yet be able to work her into one of the 
Cape settlements; but their sufferings had 
only begun. They met with a gale in which 
they were obliged to let run and clew down 
everything; and while endeavoring to furl 
the fore-topsail, which was already double- 
reefed, at a heavy plunge of the ship, the 
foremast broke off about six feet above the 
deck and went over the side, carrying with it 
the main-topmast. Nine inen were, on the 
fore topsail-yard at the time, endeavoring to 
furl the sail, and all found their graves in the 
ocean but one. This one, with the second 
mate and the man at the helm, were now the 
sole survivors of a crew of thirty. They had 
managed to cut the wreck clear of the ship, 
and the gale continuing from the westward, 
it was determined to put her before the wind, 
if possible, and run for Mauritius; but the 
ship being in bad trim, and much down by 
the head, it was found very dangerous to r un 
her, and, as a last resort to prevent broaching 
to, the mizzenmast was cut away. This left 
nothing standing but the bare mainmast; for 
the topmast in its fall had destroyed the 
maintop, and, wringing the trussband ofl; had 
also unslung the mainyard; and for the sal¬ 
vation of the ship and their lives, they had 
cut everything adrift and let all ’go. From 
this time she had gone nearly where the wind 
and sea might drive her. An attempt had 
been made to raise a spar to lash to the 
stump of the foremast; but, owing to rugged 
weather and want of physical force, it was 
abandoned. They had now been forty days 
to the southward of the Cape, and were nearly 
worn out and in despair of relief, when the 
Glencoe was seen running down for them. 

The three men and the young lady were 
transferred to our own ship, and, as we could 
not spare men to rig her up, or work her into 
port, it was thought best to destroy her by 
fire, after taking out all the valuables of small 
bulk, and such few stores as we had room for. 
She was fired in several places, and within an 
hour she blew up with a terrific explosion, 
having a considerable quantity of powder on 
board. 

The young passenger’s name was Louise 
Duchesne, daughter and only child of a naval 
officer attached to the frigate Renie Blanche, 
of the Pacific squadron. Her mother had 
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died about a year previous, and M. Duchesne, 
on learning the sad intelligence, had written 
for Louise to come out to him by the first 
ship that offered. He would probably be on 
that station for two years or more, and, being 
denied leave of absence from his duties, had 
obtained permission to send for his daughter. 
She would then be near him, and could be 
well cared for among the small number ofher 
countrywomen, either at Tahiti or Xovaheva, 
as might be found most convenient. She 
had accordingly broken up their humble 
home in Rouen, disposed of their few house¬ 
hold goods, and taken passage in the 
Fontenoy. * • 

The three men agreed in their accounts of 
the heroism of the brave young girl who had 
seemed sent as an angel of mercy among 
them. Throughout the dreadful days and 
nights of the pestilence, she had moved 
among the sick, doing those thousand little 
nameless things that only women can do, to 
alleviate suffering where it could be done, and 
to cheer the dying sailor when all hope had 
departed. Louise Duchesne was seventeen 
at that time. She had been carefully brought 
up by an excellent mother, and was well 
educated; indeed, I was compelled to admit 
that her English was much better than my 
French, upon which I had hitherto plumed 
myself. With all the graces and delicacy of a 
true woman, she combined great strength of 
character, ^nd the more recent circumstances 
of her life had tended to develop it. It is 
impossible for me to explain to you in detail 
the progress of our love for each other; for 
no language can do it. I am something of a 
believer in affinities; and I know that, in our 
case, there seemed an attraction between us 
at our first meeting. I loved her more and 
more as I knew her better; and I was as 
certain that I was loved in return, as if the 
words had passed her lips; for, with all her 
strength of self-control as displayed through¬ 
out those fearful trials on board the Fontenoy, 
Louise has little skill in concealing her real 
feelings in matters where her heart is directly 
concerned. If disposed to try her skill at 
coquetry, she would doubtless make a sad 
failure of it 

It was soon apparent to me that Captain 
Judd was fascinated by the charms of Lis fair 
young passenger, and was in no hurry to get 
rid of her society. I had thought that, under 
the circumstances, he would have felt it his 
duty to deviate from Ms course so as to touch, 
at Mauritius, or Bourbon, and land Ms pas¬ 


sengers, where they might find countrymen, 
and means either to pursue their voyage, or, 
at least, to return to France; but I was not 
long in discovering that he had no such in¬ 
tention. I was certain that he cared little 
where the three men were lauded, or what 
became of them. Indeed, I knew that he 
would gladly be rid of Dupin, the second 
mate, who was devotedly attached by tics of 
admiration and gratitude to “Mademoiselle 
Duchesne/’ That he had sinister designs of 
some sort upon Louise, I felt quite certain, 
lie had told the men that he should land 
them at some English port in Australia, or 
Hew Zealand, while he had flattered her with 
promises, as I learned from herself, that he 
would deliver her directly to her father at the 
Marquesas. My advice to her was to stay in 
the ship rather than to land at any of the 
English colonies, as the chances were very 
small of her being able to join her father, by 
any conveyance from there, for several 
months to come. I fully appreciated the 
position in which she was placed, and the 
difficulty she encountered in deciding what 
to do. She disliked the captain's behaviour 
towards her, and could• not always conceal 
her aversion, though she endeavored to do so, 
as far as her transparent heart would admit. 
She would gladly have been rid of his atten¬ 
tions and presence; but the alternative was 
to throw lierself upon the protection of a 
consul, or of strangers, for a long time, with 
but a remote prospect of reacMng her des¬ 
tination.,. There was a probability, too, that 
the captain, if steadily baffled in liis efforts to 
win any encouragement from lier, might 
finally land lier at Tahiti or Xovaheva. I 
was, of course, anxious to be near lier; and 
though no direct word of love had yet been 
spoken, I felt that I was ready to-defend her 
honor and peace of mind even with my life, 
if found necessary. 

"We pursued our voyage, going “south- 
about” round Tan Diemen’s Land, and 
touching at Hobart Town, where we landed 
Dupin and the two French seamen. The 
former offered to ship with us and do sea¬ 
man’s duty; but the captain was only too 
glad to be rid of him. I promised Dupin 
when he left us, that no harm or insult should 
ever come to Mademoiselle Duchesne while I 
was near to protect her; and he agreed with 
ine that it was best, under the circumstances, 
that she should stay in the ship. He frnrj 
learned from the French consul that Captain 
Judd had given assurances that he should 
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visit one of the French colonies as soon as the 
nature of his whaling voyage would admit. 
So, much to my delight, of course, she re¬ 
mained on board the Glencoe. 

The captain, now that her countrymen 
were absent, was more bold in making his 
advances; but Louise always met them with 
such steady firmness and half-concealed aver¬ 
sion, that he found himself foiled at all points, 
and could make no progress in his suit Once, 
when much elated with liquor, he had made 
a serious attempt to kiss her; but even then 
she succeeded in baflling his purpose without 
making a tragedy scene. This I learned, not 
from Louise herself, but from the steward, 
who had been guilty of seeing and hearing 
more than was required of him. I ought still 
to have kept quiet, trusting to the girl's tact 
to keep her troublesome suitor at bay; but, 
foolish young lover that I was, I could not 
control my indignant feelings, and my zeal 
precipitated matters. I took occasion to tell 
Captain Judd, in as calm a tone as I could 
command myself to use, that he was doing 
wrong in taking advantage of a defenceless 
girl, thus accidentally thrown upon his 
protection. 

“What do you know about it, boy?” said 
he, livid with passion. “ Who appointed you 
her champion?” 

“The feeling that should never desert a 
gentleman ,” I replied. “Every man should 
be the champion of a woman in her present 
position.” 

He raved and swore, threatening to put me 
in irons for mutiny; but I did not much fear 
that, for he had no proof of mutinous inten¬ 
tions on my part, and, besides, he knew as 
well as I, that any such course would at once 
put an end to all his hopes of success with 
Louise. He said something about his “ right 
to kiss a pretty girl when he liked,” which 
roused the ire within me to such a pitch, 
that, ignoring for the moment our relative 
positions, I threatened him with dire ven¬ 
geance unless he ceased annoying her with 
his attentions, and told him he might consider 
me his mortal enemy from that hour. He 
was utterly astounded at my temerity, but 
took me at my word, nursing his revenge till 
he found an opportunity to gratify it. 

A day or two after this explosion, we 
lowered in pursuit of whales, I being in the 
second mate's boat. We struck a whale, and 
got a hole knocked in the boat’s bottom, so 
that she filled and went down under us; but 
We had time to ran the oars athwart the 


gunwales and lash them down, the lanyards 
being always ready for that purpose, so that 
while she floated level with the surface, she 
could not roll over. The captain came down 
and took off the crew, all but myself, leaving 
me to remain on the wreck and secure 
every tiling I could, keeping my waif set, 
while he went on board and worked the ship 
up, she being then not more than a mile and 
a half under my lee. I was not at all uneasy, 
although the whale had ran to leeward with 
the other two boats, supposing, of course, the 
ship would keep her weather gage till the 
sunken boat was_ secured. I saw him go 
alongside, and ve'er his boat astern; soon 
afterwards the helm was put up, and the ship 
kept off for the fast boats I Aly heart sunk 
within me as I thought of the chances of her 
not being able to find me; for it was late in 
the afternoon, and I doubted as to the means 
of showing my whereabouts after nightfall. 
The lantern-keg was lashed under the stem 
sheets, and was, of course, under water. My 
first impulse was to cut it adrift aud lash it 
on the loggerhead, so as to be above the 
surface, though the chances were in favor of 
the water having already penetrated it. Even 
now I had no thought of treachery on the 
captain’s part; for, drunken aud unprincipled 
as I knew him to be, I had never supposed it 
possible that he could abandon a man to a 
lingering death, merely to get him out of his 
way. I supposed another boat might have 
been stove, or some unlooked-for emergency 
occurred to leeward. If they killed the 
whale, I knew he could not take him along¬ 
side and then beat the ship up to me, though, 
it is true, he might send boats to windward 
to find me and lake me off. No words can 
give an idea of my sensations as I realized 
that 1 was powerless in the matter, and could 
do nothing but sit where I was, in the most 
agonizing suspense. 

I saw the ship luff to again, being at least 
five miles to leeward of me, so that, from my 
low position at the surface of the sea, I could 
tell nothing of the boat’s manoeuvres. I could 
make out, however, that she did not take the 
whale alongside, but again boarded her tacks 
and stood on a wind under all sail, evidently 
trying to beat up again. If I could geta light 
to set now, my chances-were good. I seized 
the hatchet, and, sitting-up oa the loggerhead, 
knocked the head.out.of the keg, and found, 
as I expected, every thing soaked with water. 
There was no means,then,.of striking a light, 
and throwing everything; in again, I went 
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forward to replace the hatchet in the bow. 
As I did so, I perceived that one of the ceiling 
boards had washed adrift and floated up, ex¬ 
posing to view the hole in the boat’s bottom. 
Contrary to my expectations, it was a small 
and comparatively shapely hole, made by the 
comer of the whale’s flukes. It occurred to 
me that I might be able to stop it, so as to 
free the boat of water. With some pieces of 
canvas and ropeyarns, I made a wad, with 
which I plugged it quite securely, and then 
trimming the boat carefully, so as to keep 
both gunwales just above the surface, I com¬ 
menced baling with the large bucket, and 
6oon had the satisfaction to find I was gaining 
on her. At this I redoubled my exertions, 
and before dark I had the water nearly down 
to the thwarts. I paused to rest a little from 
my labors, and to take a look at the situation. 
The ship was hull down in the northern 
board, under all sail, sharp on a wind, and, if 
she went in stays at dark, would probably 
fetch nearly up to me on the other tack. The 
sky to windward was threatening, and indi¬ 
cated wind during the night. I soon went to 
work again baling, and made good progress; 
for my plug had now soaked so tightly into 
the hole, that the leakage wa3 very small. I 
suppose I worked two hours after dark before 
I stopped’to rest. The sky to windward was 
then more black and threatening than ever. 
Far away to leeward was a light appearance 
along the horizon, but no ship’s light could 
yet be seen, and the barometer of my hopes 
fell accordingly. I turned again anxiously to 
windward, thinking how I should weather 
the squall when it should burst upon me. I 
thought there was a spot in the gloom blacker 
than the rest—a pillar of darkness intensified 
as it were. It loomed larger and nearer—a 
rushing sound of waters was borne down to 
my ears on the night wind, and then a sailor’s 
cry, as of men hauling ou some running gear. 
It flashed upon me—a ship! Yes, it was now 
assuming form and shape, as, with a fast¬ 
beating heart, I grasped the fog-horn, raised 
it to my lips, and sounded a blast with all the 
concentrated power of lungs that I could 
summon. I was heard—there was a stir and 
rally of eager men as the black hull rushed 
by me within a few yards. I hailed in 
English, and was answered in French. I 
repeated my hail in that language; there was 
a rattling and fluttering of canvas as the ship 
was thrown short up into the wind—a light 
boat was soon nearing me, guided by the 
sound of my fog-bom, and a few minutes 


found me safe and well cared for on the deck 
of the French whaling barque Salamandre. My 
boat was abandoned, as the approaching bad 
weather would not admit of delay. Before 
leaving her, I pulled the plug out of her 
bottom, so as to allow her to fill again. The 
next day being thick and squally, nothing 
more was seen of the Glencoe. 

I found the Salamandre was to visit the 
Society Islands in a short time, to recruit. 
My situation was very pleasant on board, and 
I could have rejoiced at the change of quar¬ 
ters, had it not been for the separation from 
her I loved, and my anxiety about her. I 
had told Captain Gautier the simple story of 
my being leftto take care of the boat till the 
ship worked up to me, but did not mention 
my quarrel with Captain Judd, nor even the 
fact of a lady passenger being on board. 

We made Huaheine a few weeks after this, 
and, looking in at the harbor, found a barque 
at anchor, which showed English colors. A 
single look with the telescope assured me that 
this was the Glencoe. I at once sought an 
interview with Captain Gautier, and told him 
the whole story, not concealing from him the 
deep interest I felt in the girl. I told him of 
the threats exchanged between the captain 
and myself, and hinted a suspicion that my 
situation when he picked me up was not al¬ 
together accidental. He heard me through, 
and then said, as he was bound to Tabiti, 
where most likely the girl’s father could be 
found, he would be glad to offer her a passage 
up in the ship. He did not think it probable 
that my captain meant to abandon me at 
sea; but the circumstances were suspicious, 
to say the least, and it was agreed that my 
rescue should be kept a secret from him. 

“It is probable” said Captain Gautier, 
“ that the young lady is now on shore among 
the French officers, if, indeed, she has not 
already gone to Tahiti in one of the small 
crafL By the way, what did you say her 
name was? O, you have not yet told meF 
said he, carelessly. 

“ Louise Duchesne.” 

The captain rose to his feet. 

“Duchesne!” he cried. “Is her father 
an officer on board the French fl&g-ship?” 

“Yes sir,” I answered. 

“ My own little niece, that I have not seen 
since she was a little fairy sprite of a child! 
I had heard, by letters, of my sister’s death, 
but knew nothing about Louise having left 
home to come out here. And I so near her! 
I must go ashore at once, and, if my darling 
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Is still here, I must hare her on board, and 
take her up to her father." 

I went with the captain in his boat, being 
prepared with a disguise, so as not to be rec¬ 
ognized by any of my old shipmates. We 
found a detachment of French troops here, 
and, on visiting the quarters of the command¬ 
ing officer, we learned that Louise was then 
awaiting conveyance to Tahiti, having arrived 
only the day before. Not wishing to be 
known to her before her meeting with her 
uncle, I took a stroll in the cocoanut groves, 
and in my walk encountered Jack Magnus, 
one of my brother boat-steerers of the Glencoe, 
on a cruise alone. I knew Jack could be 

trusted, so I made myself known to him. He 

was delighted to see me, whom he had, of 
course, given up for dead, and we sat down 
under a tree, while Jack gave me a detailed 
account of matters on board after I had been 
left on the sunken boat. 

The vague suspicion that I had entertained 
of Captain Judd was correct, that he had 
meant to leave me to my fate; at least, such 
was his original intention. He had gone on 
board, and fortified himself well with liquor; 
had renewed his insulting attentions to his 
fair passenger, but she, being prepared, met 
him in a mannet quite unlooked for. With a 
pistol at his ear, she convinced him that he 
could not “kiss a pretty girl when he liked," 
unless she liked too; and the baffled ruffian 
retreated on deck, deferring his purpose for 
the present. He had then put the helm up, 
and run down to the fast boats; and while 
making his preparations for taking the whale 
alongside, his officers came on board and re¬ 
monstrated against the risk which he would 
run in leaving me so far to windward, when 
night was coming on. The intoxicated cap¬ 
tain tried bluster at first, swearing he would 
use his own judgment and be hanged to them' 
all, and that he could beat the ship up to me 
with the whale fluked alongside. But, find¬ 
ing that from remonstrance they would pro¬ 
ceed to open mutiny, as the indignation of all 
hands was roused to fever heat at his villany, 
lie was fain to yield to circumstances, and 
was compelled to leave' the whale and make 
all sail on the ship. Sail had been carried all 
night, and lights set at the gaff and in the 
rigging, but nothing was seen. Cruising over 
the same ground the next day, the boat was 
fallen in with, full of water, just as she was 
left, which satisfied every one that I had per¬ 
ished. From that hour a great change had 
come over the captain, who was jusjtly looked 


upon as my murderer. He had drunk deeply 
to drown the gnawings of remorse, and, as his 
potations increased, his reason seemed to be 
leaving him; indeed, as Jack expressed it, he 
was all unstrung, and would soon be fit for 
nothing but Bedlam. 

Of course his suit with Mademoiselle 
Duchesne was at an end, while she, poor girl, 
had drooped every hour since the boat was 
found. Not even the arrival at Huaheine 
(for the mates had compelled Captain Judd 
to take the ship directly there), nor the pros¬ 
pect of speedy reunion with her beloved 
father, could rouse her from the apathy of 
despair into which she had fallen. “And it’s 
my belief, Tom,” said Magnus, “ that the girl 
is sweet on you. If so, I think you’re a lucky 
dog, and I only wish it was me. I’m sure I’d 
meet her more than half way.” 

All this was, of course, delightful news to 
me. I felt that the knowledge of my safety 
would “ minister to a mind diseased,” and 
bring back the roses to her cheeks. It was 
agreed that Jack should keep his own counsel 
for the present, saying nothing of having met 
me. There was no danger, he said, of my 
seeing Captain Judd for the day, as he had 
gone out on a boating cruise round to another 
village, and would not return before night 

My meeting with Louise I will not attempt 
to describe. She had been prepared for it by 
her uncle’s story; but the dear girl could not 
disguise her feelings, and, before we left the 
commandant’s hospitable quarters to go on 
board the Salamandre, the words of love had 
been spoken from full hearts. 

As the sun was dipping, the Glencoe's boat 
was seen pulling along shore, with Captain 
Judd seated in the stern; and it was evident 
he meant to come alongside of us, knowing 
nothing, of course, of what had transpired, 
but wishing to learn what vessel it was. As 
he drew near, I reconnoitred from behind the 
rail; and even after all that Magnus had told 
me, I was unprepared for the ravages that 
drunkenness and remorse had made, for he 
appeared but the wreck of his former self. I 
now determined on a severe trial of his nerves, 
which was neither more nor less than to tend 
the side myself as he came on hoard. Per¬ 
mission was readily granted by the mate of 
the Salamandre, and I swung the man ropes 
to him without fairly exposing myself to his 
view. He seized them with unsteady hands, 
and came staggering up the side ladder; he 
had nearly reached the rail, when, looking 
upward, he met roy eyes fixed upon his, our 
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faces close together. I can never forget while 
1 live the change that passed over his features. 
Ills stony gaze was riveted for a moment upon 
me. “Great God!” said he; “the sea has 
given up its dead!” His grasp relaxed, and 
he fell with a heavy crash backward into his 
boat, His crew shoved off and pulled leisurely 
into the harbor, seeming to care very little 
whether he recovered or died; and that wa 3 
the last I ever saw of Captain Judd, lying 
there in a fit. I heard that he died within a 
few weeks afterwards of delirium tremens, 
during the attacks of which he was constantly 
haunted by my spectre, sitting in the water 
on the sunken boat. 

Two days afterwards the Salamandre en¬ 
tered the beautiful bay of Papeete in Tahiti, 
and came to anchor directly under the guns 
of La Berne Blanche. A light cutter pulled 
alongside of us; the officer, a noble-louking, 
elderly gentleman, steps on deck; the musical 
cry, “ Monpere!” rings oh my ears, and 
Louise Duchesne is pressed to the heart of 
her father. She had been mourned as lost; 
for no tidings had reached tfiem from tlio 
Fontenoy since she had touched at Madeira. 
The Bqcephale transport which sailed from 
France long afterwards, had experienced very 
heavy weather, but arrived out in safety. 

I was my own master during my stay at 
Tahiti, and to say that X was happy in the 
society of Louise and her father is but a slight 
expression of my feelings. M. Duchesne was 
duly informed of our attachment, and raised 
no objection Co our union at the proper time, 
if we still continued both true to our first im¬ 
pulses, but advised me to follow up my pro¬ 
fession for the present. I soon found an 
opening again under my own flag. The 
Hercules came in, bound to the northwest, 
and wanting a Second officer. I secured this 
situation, and promised Louise, in the words 
of the old sea-song, that I would “bring back 
her parting kiss as pure as I received it.” 
One season filled the ship, and, on our arrival 
home, I found my earnings to amount to a 
snug sum. One more voyage would place me 
well on iny feet, and enable me to provide a 
home for my little French bride. I at once 
reshipped as mate of the same ship, with the 
understanding that she would stop at Tahiti 
before going North. I found Louise true to 
her promises, and more lovely than ever, but 


expecting to return to France soon, as the 
Heine Blanche was to be relieved by another 
frigate, which was shortly expected. Again 
we exchanged our vows of eternal truth, and 
parted; and once more good fortune attended 
me. We finished the voyage in twenty 
months, and I found letters awaiting me front 
Havre on my arrival I broke the seal with 
a trembling hand. Louise was an orphan; 
she had found a home with her Uncle 
Gautier, the whaling captain, and was in 
receipt of a small pension; for M. Duchesne 
had fallen in a mountain skirmish with one 
of the unsubdued tribes at Tahiti, while 
gallantly heading a party of seamen and mar¬ 
iners from the frigate. 

The next day found me in New York, 
where I secured a passage in the Havre 
packet ship, j ns t on the eve of sailing. I need 
not dwell upon our run across the Atlantic; 
the meeting with the dear girl who had been 
the guiding star of my career, or the voyage 
home in the same ship with her as Louise 
Randolph, my own, my wife for all time. 

My voyage in command of the old Hercules 
was a fortunate one; and if this he equally so, 
I shall be able to give up roving while still 
comparatively young. Our union has been 
one of great happiness, and I can only say to 
you again, 4 Go and do likewise.”’ 

And the Captain, with his cheerful “ good¬ 
night,” went below. 

“Mr. Bailey” said his wife, the next morn¬ 
ing at breakfast, ** what yarn was it that you 
and Tom were so interested in last night? 
Was it about what he picked up in the 
French transport?” 

I was obliged to confess that it was. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ but I’ll warrant he didn’t 
tell you how he nearly lost his life in saving 
.mine, when the boat capsized at Tahiti; nor 
how he preserved us all from destruction by 
fire on the Havre packet ship; nor how lie 
lias provided for good Uncle Gautier (who 
lost his leg by an accident), and made him 
comfortable for life; nor how—■” 

“No indeedr I answered; “he told me 
none of those things.” 

“Ahr said she, with a glance of pride at 
her husband, “Tom’s modesty will be his 
min yet. He lias a true lawyers tact for 
telling a part of the truth.” 
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